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Built by John W. Bate 
in the 
Model Efficiency Plant 


100% Over-Strength 
24% Extra Luxury 


We have to offer you this year some 
new results of the famous Mitchell 
methods. Some new attractions which 
we pay for out of factory savings. 

These are due, like all the Mitchell 
extras, to John W. Bate, the efficiency 
engineer. 


European Durability 


Mr. Bate fixed for all Mitchell parts 
a standard of 50 per cent over-strength. 
That standard has long been consid- 
ered extreme. But it gave to the 
Mitchell unique endurance. It meant 
safety, long life, small repairs. 

Seven Mitchells built under that 
standard have averaged over 175,000 
miles each, or some 35 years of ordi- 
nary service. 


But three years ago Mr. Bate spent 
an entire year in Europe. The lead- 
ing engineers there—in England, 
France and Germany—were adopting 
higher standards. They were aiming 
at lifetime cars. 

So Mr. Bate resolved to attain in 
the Mitchell 100 per cent over-strength. 
That is, each part twice as strong as 
need be. 

He .has now accomplished that. 
Now, for the first time, we announce 
double strength in every important 


part. 
A Lifetime Car 


But double strength for American 
roads means more than double strength 
for Europe. 

To find what it meant Mr. Bate has 
worn out fifty cars in tests. He has 
devised machines for applying to parts 
the most radical of shop tests. 













New-Year Attractions 


8 Mitchell-Built Bodies 
31 Extra Features 


Now over 440 parts in the Mitchell 
are built of toughened steel. Impor- 
tant parts are given great oversize. 
Parts which get a major strain are 
built of Chrome-Vanadium. 

The result is a car which ought to 
render a lifetime of good service. 


One Example — Springs 


One example is the Bate cantilever 
springs. In rough-road service, springs 
break frequently. But in 18 months, 
used in thousands of Mitchells, not 
one Bate cantilever spring has: broken. 
Not one leaf of one. 

That same high standard now exists 
in every Mitchell part. 


New Luxuries 


Now we occupy our new body plant. 
With the yards it covers 14 city blocks. 
Under Mr. Bate’s efficiency methods 
it will save us hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

Out of this new saving we have 
added 24 per cent to the cost of our 
finish, upholstery and trimming. 

Our finish coats are now fixed by 
heat, in enormous ovens. This gives 





TWO SIZES 


—- roomy, 7-passenger Six, with 
Mitchell 27-inch wheelbase. A _ high- 
speed, NE 48-horsepower motor. 
Disappearing extra seats and 31 extra fea- 
tures included. 


Price $1460, f.0.b. Racine. 


—a 5-passenger Six on 
Mitchell Junior—2 >? ee 


inch wheelbase. A 40- horsepower motor 
— '%4-inch smaller bore than larger Mitchell. 


Price $1150, f.0.b. Racine. 


Also all styles of enclosed and convertible 
bodies. Also demountable tops. 








$146 
$115 
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For 7-passenger Six—48 h. p. 
127-inch Wheelbase. 


For Mitchell Junior—40 h. p. 
120-inch Wheelbase Six. 


Both Prices f. 0. b. Racine. 


a deep, rich finish and a lustre that 
lasts for years. 

We have added 50 per cent to the 
cost of our leather. Also 50 per cent 
to the cost of our cushion springs. 

No other maker could possibly offer 
such luxury at the Mitchell price. 


31 Extra Features 


This year we give you 31 extra fea- 
tures. That means attractions which 
other makers omit. 

There is a power tire pump, a new- 
type control, an extra-cost carburetor, 
a ball-bearing steering gear. There's 
an engine primer at the driver's hand. 
There’s a light in the tonneau, a 
locked compartment for valuables. 
The headlights are reversible. The 
Mitchell includes 31 such extras with- 
out extra price. 


Due to This Model Plant 


All this extra value is due to this 
modern efficiency plant. This whole 
factory, covering 45 acres, was built 
and equipped under John W. Bate. 
By efficiency methods it has cut our 
factory costs in two. 

Nowhere else, we believe, could a 
car like the Mitchell be built at any- 
where near our cost. 

See what extra value this saving 
brings to you. See the extra strength, 
the extra luxury and the extra features. 
You are bound to want them. But you 
cannot get them at the Mitchell price 
in any but the Mitchell cars. 

See your nearest Mitchell dealer. If 
you don’t know him, ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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THE CAKE. THE CAT AND THE SOLDIER 





Cadet Morrison bounded on his way 

to his room in the Eighth Division, just 
as the plebe mail carrier put the letters and 
papers for him and his roommate on their 
respective tables. 

A hasty glance showed him that the hoped- 
for thick envelope, with the angular writing 
and a Poughkeepsie postmark, was not there 
to-day ; in its place there was a letter addressed 
in an equally familiar hand and stamped with 
a Western postmark. It read: 

Dear Robert. We are sending to all those who 
could not be here a tiny box of golden-wedding 
cake, to be kept as a sacred souvenir of the great 
event. Youarenottoeat it. Bring it home at fur- 
lough time, when I will put it away safely for you. 

Few boys have golden weddings in their fam- 
ilies, or such dear old grandparents. Hundreds 
came to pay their respects and show their love. 
Grandmother looked like a Dresden shepherdess, 
in a dotted Swiss, made exactly like her wedding 
gown. Her one regret was your absence. 

Grandfather was fine, and fairly beamed on his 
parishioners. He says to tell you that fifty years 
ago he had no rival, but now a young cadet divides 
grandmother’s heart with him, yet he has no jeal- 
ous pang. 

Grandmother says to tell you that, if you sleep 
on the cake, you will dream of your future bride. 
Aunt Mary adds for you to be sure she is a lady 
with ready money; for.a second lieutenant can’t 
marry on his pay, and the gir] must have the shekels 
to balance the position you can give her. Wise 
Aunt Mary! 

Somehow their golden wedding made me feel 
very young. When the guests were coming in I 
could actually imagine that I was little Eleanor 
Barr again watching “company” arrive, as I used 
to in the big Barr house at Ralston. 

Your loving mother. 


As Cadet Morrison finished the letter, his 
glance fell on a copy of the adjutant’s monthly 
report to parents, headed by an extract from 
the regulations for the United States Military 
Academy, as follows: 

‘*163.—No cadet shall apply for, or receive, 
money or any other supplies from his parents 
or from any person whomsoever, without per- 
mission of the superintendent. ’’ 

With the mail had been left a notice to the 
effect that Cadet Morrison should submit a 
request to receive a small package, now in 
care of the officer in charge. 

Morrison smiled as he proceeded to fill in the 
required form, but as he signed his name his 
eyes fell on these words in the form: ‘‘The 
package was not sent for by me, and I do not 
know its contents. ’’ 

‘*Now, here’s a go,’’ he said, turning to his 
roommate. ‘‘I suppose that’s a false statement, 
isn’t it, when I’ve just read my mother’s letter 
and have every reason to believe that it is the 
golden-wedding cake, the sacred souvenir, 
which I am not to eat?’’ 

Cameron laughed. ‘‘Don’t equivocate; tell 
the truth, no matter how painful.’’ 

‘*Well, what am I to say? I can’t set forth 
the truth in official language: ‘Said package 
may contain golden - wedding cake, as the 
undersigned has received advices to the effect 
that a portion of same is en route and may 
be expected to rendezvous at the U.S. M. A. 
upon or near herein specified date, the same not 
to be eaten.’ 

‘*If I hint at cake, I’ll get orders to turn it 
in at the mess hall; which would make the 
sacred souvenir of my grandmother’s happy 
past a subject for gibe and jest and jeer at the 
hands of those rude upper classmen. ’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with the brief, simple, 
concise phrase, ‘A wedding souvenir,’ as a 
designation ?’’ suggested Cameron. 

‘“*Aha! Great intellect, old boy.’’ 

So the statement went in, for the approval 
of the commandant of cadets, as follows: | 
_ The package was not sent for by me. 
its contents, which are a wedding souvenir. 

Robert B. Morrison, 
Cadet Private, Co. D, 4th Class. 


U: the iron steps of D company quarters 





I know | 


Later, as he hastily opened the small box in | 
the presence of the officer in charge, showing | 
the tissue wrapping and ribbon, he said in a 
lowered tone, hoping to escape the notice of | 
the men following him in line, ‘‘A wedding | 
souvenir, sir.’’ 

But as he passed on, blushing furiously, he | 


| prove it. 


ORAWN BY 8B. J. ROSENMEVER 


“ F-O-U-N-DI 


x Rose Kidd Beere 





FOUND DEFICIENT IN MILITARY DISCIPLINE; THAT'S 
WHAT THIS SPELLS FOR ME," 


SAID MORRISON, 


COLLAPSING INTO A CHAIR 


the tactical officer finds itin my room; and I’m 
not to eat it! O mother, grandmother, you 
little know the grief you may have caused your 
loving child.’’ 

Arrived at quarters, he opened the box. 
Within, tied with white baby ribbon, were two 
small squares of cake, light and dark, marked 
‘*Bride’’ and ‘‘Groom’’ respectively. 

‘“*Tt’s dry—they needn’t have cautioned me 
about eating it,’? he mused, as he poked at it 
curiously. ‘*What funny things the women do 
think up! ‘Dream of your future bride,’ grand- 
mother says—just imagine my dreaming of a 
bride—me, a poor plebe, launched on a four 
years’ sentence!’’ 

Then Morrison looked round the room sheep- 
ishly. His roommate was out. Breaking off 
a small bit of each piece of cake, he slipped the 
two pieces inside the cover of his pillow, which 


end of his iron cot. 
‘‘Of course I know who she is, but we’ll 


river that a girl can’t come down ima dream, 


| especially when wedding cake is set for it.’’ 


pated by a warning preliminary bugle note, 
which echoed through the corridors. Delaying 
only to wrap up the cake and to thrust it 
behind his washbowl, Cadet Morrison leaped 
| down the stairs barely in time to save himself 
a ‘‘late’’ in ranks, as his section marched off 


was uncomfortably conscious of the smile on | to the classroom. 


the 0.C.’s face. 


Two hours later, on his return, he was met 


Poughkeepsie isn’t so far up the} 


inspection of quarters this morning, Mr. Mor- 
rison. 


‘**Tt contains cake, sir.’’ 

‘*Cake!’’ exclaimed the officer incredulously. 

**Yes, sir; wedding cake.’’ 

‘ ‘Whose 29? 

‘*My grandmother’s; that is, her golden- 
wedding cake. ’’ 

‘*Provisions in quarters—you know the pen- 
alty!’’ 

‘* Yes, sir, but I had permission to receive it.’’ 

‘*But not to leave it on your stand.’’ 

Saluting, Morrison took his way to his room ; 


his heart. 
places. He was running close to the limit on 
demerits, and was consequently bending every 





| energy to avoid any lapses from the strict line | 
surmounted the neatly folded blankets at one | 


of military discipline. 

| He was within three of the fatal number, — 
one hundred and eight,—and the first of Decem- 
ber, Cadet Emancipation Day, was still forty- 
|eight hours off. For a week his gun had 


| glistened, his uniform had been immaculate, | 
These gentle musings were roughly dissi- | 
| signed, his shoes dusted, his laundry list ac- | 


curately made up in the prescribed manner, 
his light out at taps; and for seven long days 


he had carefully refrained from swinging his | 


arms excessively in marching to meals and 
from talking in the academic buildings. To 


retain that leeway of three demerits was much | 


to ask of the fates and upper classmen, but 


‘*What am I to do with this sacred souvenir, | by an orderly with a message that ‘‘Capt. | with only two more days to go he had begun 
to get which I have made a guy of myself?’’ | Stuart desires Cadet Morrison to report at his | to feel fairly safe. 


he thought. ‘‘I can’t take it to the trunk 


room till Saturday, and it will make trouble if | 


desk at once.’’ 


| And now this awful thing had come upon | 
‘*A small box was found on your stand at | him out of a clear sky, unsought, unexpected, | 


captain, and eyed him with cold disapproval. | 
|as Morrison brought it forth to the delighted 


fury was in his glance and insubordination in | 
For Morrison stood in slippery | 


his response to calls prompt, his bath book | 








undeserved, a piece of grandmother’s wedding 
cake, frustrating all his good intentions. 

With loud lamentations he fell upon Cam- 
eron’s neck and called him to witness that he 
would die hard, and that, if retired to civil life 
through the indifference of his maternal rela- 
tives to military regulations, he would cause 
them to grieve that he belonged to them. 

To all of his unavailing protests Cameron 
hearkened patiently, and then said, ‘‘ Don’t get 
into a blue funk; this only adds two demerits, 
which brings you to the limit of one hundred 
and seven. Don’t get any more, and you’re 
O. K. To-night you fall downstairs with a 
loud clatter,and I’ll bruise you up scientifically, 
to look the part. Then in the morning you 
ean burst into the hospital for the remaining 
twenty-four hours, and you’ll be safe. 

‘*When December first dawns bright and fair, 
you’ll' start afresh, with six long months in 
which to roll up another one hundred and 
seven, profiting, my son, let us hope, from the 
experience of this unhappy past, especially as 
to golden weddings. Behold how care free am 
I; I, with a safe ten to go. It pays to be 
good!’’? And Cameron paraded. ‘‘There goes 
supper call.’’ 

Morrison threw the small box into his laun- 
dry bag, the usual receptacle of ‘‘boodle,’’ or 
contraband, and joined the ranks below. Some 
twoscore cadets were pushing to the limit 
on demerits, and counting the hours, not by 
tigures on a dial, but by heartbeats; but the 
anxious ones could not have been distinguished 
by any lack of appetite as the corps filed into 
the mess hall and settled to the work in hand. 


An hour later Morrison, walking rapidly 
with his head down to meet the bitter wind 
that swept across the area, turned the angle of 
D company’s barracks on his way to his room. 

On each side the snow piled high where 
paths were cleared, but fresh drifts had been 
swirled up by the eddying gale, and a soft, 
thick blanket covered the track beaten down 
by marching feet at nightfall. 

Near the steps of his barracks crouched a 
small, dark object that gave forth a piteous 
**miaow’’ as he stooped to examine it. 

‘*A kitten!’’ he cried, picking itup. ‘*Now, 
where did you ever stray from on a night like 
this? You must have come far, too.’’ And 
he peered along the row of austere, gray build- 
ings. ‘‘Maybe from the engine room.’’ 

He looked doubtfully across to where the 
chimney was faintly discernible, but the guard- 
house clock said seven-fifteen, and. as ‘‘assem- 
bly’? would sound in ten minutes, there was 
no time to take the little thing to shelter. So, 
slipping it under the cape of his overcoat, he 
swiftly passed the guard and went up to his 


What have you to say ?’”? demanded the | room on the fourth floor. 


The scared, wet kitten cowered and blinked 


| gaze of his roommate. 

‘* Well, say! Where did you hive it?’’ 
asked Cameron. 

‘*In the drifts—I couldn’t leave it to freeze 
to death,’’ replied the Samaritan. 

**We’ll get skinned if the tae finds it.’’ 

**But he will not; it can sleep under my 
blankets, and I’ll take it over to the engine 
| room in the morning. What can we feed it?’’ 
| Morrison looked vaguely at the meagre fur- 
nishings of the room. ‘‘Tooth paste, shaving 
soap, pomade, gun oil,’’ he enumerated, ‘‘all 
| appetizing, but not wholesome for a kitten.’’ 

‘*Bay rum is stimulating, and the thing 
seems badly chilled,’’ suggested Cameron. 
| **This is a blue-ribboner. ‘There are some 
chocolates in the clothes bag, but cats don’t 
like sweets. O joy—I ‘know! Beeson always 
has a tin of cream secreted somewhere, for the 
compounding of good things. ’’ 

And Morrison darted across the hall. 

Warming the cream on the radiator, the two 
stalwart youths in gray uniforms watched the 
hungry, drabbled kitten lap up its ration. 

While they were thus demonstrating their 
fitness for future commissary assignments, the 
| footsteps of the tactical officer in the lower 
hall, on his tour of inspection, smote their 
ears; but when he threw open the door a 
moment later he met only the proper, custom- 
ary sight in barracks at that hour—two cadets 
rising from their studies at the book-strewn 
tables to come to ‘‘attention.’’ 
With a perfunctory glance round the room, 
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he was about to pass on, when a scratching | I found this cat just before ‘“‘call to quarters” last | officer absently, with a queer note in his voice. 


sound emanated from the region of the clothes | 
bag. ‘To the motionless forms by the tables it | 
came with the force and clearness of a moun- | 
tain gun. 

‘*The cat’s found the cake,’’ thought Morri- | 
son, as he grew more rigid and felt his heart | 
almost ceasing to beat. The rustle of tissue | 
paper continued inside the bag, 

‘*Are you troubled with mice, Mr. Morri- 
son?’’ inquired the ‘‘tac,’’ with his gaze 
riveted on the laundry bag. 

**No, sir.’ 

As his eyes followed the officer’s stare, Mor- 
rison swallowed hard, for peering from the 
slit in the laundry bag was the black head of 
the kitten. Its ears were defiantly erect at 
having found an egress from the depths into 
which it had been so unceremoniously swept, 
its beady eyes were angrily inquiring why it 
had been snatched from its feast, and the small 
pink tongue was still searching its lips for traces 
of cream. 


the implied authority of the officer’s uniform, 
it appeared quite indifferent to the fact that it 
was bringing woe upon its benefactor. 

When the officer had found his voice, he 
asked, ‘‘Who brought that cat here?’’ 

‘**T did, sir,’’ confessed the culprit, squaring 
his shoulders beyond the usual ‘‘brace’’ to 
meet the consequences of his admission. 

The officer turned and marched down the 
hall with clanking sabre, leaving demoraliza- 
tion in Room 810. 

‘*F-o-u-n-di! Found deficient in military 
discipline; that’s what this spells for me,’’ 
said Morrison, collapsing into a chair. ‘‘If 
the cake left me any skins, the cat has eaten 
them up.’’ 

Cameron looked at him with concern. ‘‘Yes, 
the cat is certainly out of the bag now! 
You should have let the blamed thing freeze! 
This is no asylum for feline indigents.’’ 

‘* Yes, I know,’? murmured Morrison 
weakly. 

‘*T told you this afternoon to go down 
and break into hospital; that was your only 
show. ’’ 

‘*But I hate a malingerer, and I thought 
I’d pull through,’’ Morrison answered, as 
he lifted the kitten from its hiding piace 
and stroked it tenderly. ‘‘You’re a base 
little ingrate. A whole week’s laundry to 
clothe you and your fill of cream, and yet 
you must go nosing about for dry cake, and 
cut short a noble career! 

‘*Well,’’ he went on as he poured out some - 
more cream, ‘‘we’ll have another round on 
it, pussy, and toast the cause of all our 
woe. Gentlemen, we drink this standing: 
‘To grandmother’s golden-wedding cake.’ ’’ 

Taps sounded across the area and lights 
went out from the long rows of windows. 
Morrison got into bed, found a soft corner 
in his gray blankets for the purring kitten, 
and slept the sleep of youth and perfect 
health —a dreamless sleep quite uninflu- 
enced by the fragments of wedding cake in 
his pillow slip. 

The next morning, as the tactical officer 
made his early rounds, the occupants of 
$10 cast a swift glance about them, to make 
sure that all was regular. Morrison gave 
his pillow a farewell jerk to smooth out an 
imaginary wrinkle, and came to ‘‘atten- 
tion’’ as the inspecting officer threw open 
the door with a thump and entered. 

‘The superior’s practiced eye swiftly took 
in the details of the room and noticed the 
perfect order. He turned to go, but paused 
abruptly as his glance swept the floor. Both 
cadets started, as their eyes followed him and 
saw the cause of his hesitation. 

There, in plain view, lay three large crumbs, 
each fully the size of a grain of rice, just as 
they had fallen from the pillow slip when 
Morrison had given it the last righting. It 
was the cake that he had slept on, which, in 
the fierce rush of reveille, roll call and policing 
of quarters, he had forgotten. 

The officer glared from the crumbs to the 
card on the mantel, which bore conspicuously 
the name of the room orderly for the week— 
**Morrison. ”’ 

‘‘What is that?’’ he demanded, pointing to 
the crumbs. 

‘*Cake, sir.’’ 

Once more an officer marched away with 
’ elanking sabre from what had now become the 


Apparently undaunted in the face | 
of an overwhelming force, and undismayed at | 


evening. It was suffering greatly from the cold, | 
and, as it was too late to take it to the boiler house | 
or other suitable place, I took it to my room. | 
This explanation is submitted by order of the 
Commandant of Cadets. 
Very respectfully, 
Robert B. Morrison, 
Cadet Private, Co. D, 4th Class. 


The second explanation in the same form set | 
| forth: ‘‘With reference to the report, ‘Cake 
crumbs on floor at A. M. inspection of quar- | 
ters,’ I have the honor to state that the report is | 
correct. These crumbs fell from my pillowcase | 
after I had swept the room. I had placed a piece 
of my grandmother’s golden-wedding cake in | 
my pillow to sleep on, as requested by her. | 
Very respectfully,””—and so forth, and so forth. 

As ‘‘release from quarters’’ was sounding in 
the afternoon, an orderly gave three knocks on 
the door of 810. ‘‘Is Cadet Morrison here? 
Report to commandant !’’ 

‘Dulce et decorum est pro wedding cake 
mori,’’? observed Morrison, swiftly rubbing 
his shoes with a towel and wielding his clothes 
brush vigorously. 

“Don’t you do it!’? Cameron urged with 
vehemence. ‘‘Hand out a verbal of the whole 
thing to the com. Perhaps he’s fond of wed- 
dings, even though he never figured in any of 
his own.’’ 

‘How easy to advise a plebe to grow confi- 
dential with the com! Did you ever try it? 
He eats ’em alive—bell buttons and buckles, 
tradition says. If I ever come forth from the 
august presence at all, it will be in a frame 
of mind that welcomes a chance to resign.’’ 

But as he entered the commandant’s office 
his braced shoulders and upright bearing be- 
spoke anything except hopelessness, although 
he glanced down sharply to make sure that 
his heartbeats were not disturbing the fit of his 
snug blouse. 

‘*Mr. Morrison,’? said the commandant 
sternly, ‘‘with only two demerits to run on 





DRAWN BY ADA C. Wi 








And when Morrison replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ the 
officer, still far away, said, ‘‘I knew her— 
Miss Barr.’’ 

The hush of the wintry afternoon enveloped 
them ; the boy, with swift astonishment in his 
face, was wondering, waiting, aware of some- 
thing unusual, dimly understanding ; the man, 
forgetful of his surroundings, was lost in a 
vision of the past, as memories crowded in 
upon him of a summer night, the breath of 
June roses, and a girl with this boy’s eyes 
and sunny hair, a girl whose parents objected 
to a second lieutenant’s pay. 

A ray of yellow light stole in, shimmered 
through the folds of a stand of silken colors 
against the wall and touched the gold on the 
man’s coat. The commandant recalled himself 








with a start. ‘‘Yes, yes! Well, now, about 
this affair of the cake, Mr. Barr, ah,—Mr. 
Morrison,—it is most unusual, most unusual. 
I suggest that you submit a request for a re- 
consideration, and I will indorse it, recom- 
mending that the reports be removed.’’ 

Cadet Morrison drew a long, deep breath. 

‘*But remember, there are eight more hours 
until the first. Be careful—no more cats or 
cake. ’’ 

The boy reached the door. 

‘*Oh, Mr.—ah—Morrison, is your mother 
well?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ said Morrison. 

And he went out of the room, quite happy 
again. But the commandant sat with his chin 
in his hands, and gazed dreamily toward the 
crimsoning west. 


RETURNING LOAVES 
oe “By Janet Wessels Howell *% 


the concrete driveway awakened Marcia 

Paige from a restless sleep. ‘The white 
curtains at her windows hung straight and 
motionless in the lifeless air of the June 
morning. 
-**Where in all the world is there a hotter 
place than central Illinois when it is hot?’’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘Oh! Those skates 
again !”’ 

She pressed her hands against her throbbing 
temples. 

Richard’s voice, from the adjoining room, 
sounded suddenly, as deafening and nerve- 
racking as the skates. 

‘*Hey—you kid! Get out of our drive! 


“Tee din and clatter of roller skates upon 


_ 








What d’you think thisis? The Hippodrome?’’ 





ALICIA HAD TIPTOED TO THE DOORWAY AND WAS WATCHING MARCIA’S 
SUDDEN RADIANT LOOK 


until the first of the month, it seems incredible 


unless you courted detection and dismissal, 
which I am loath to believe is the case. It 


appear in your explanations. 


made proper application, why was it not taken 
direct to the mess hall? 
ters’ is a flagrant violation, you well know.’’ 


to find his voice; he could not tell the story, 
but the officer’s evident misapprehension must 
be corrected. 





| The clatter of the skates ceased. Marcia 


| to teach, although there was much sewing for 
| Alicia that she had promised to finish. She 


| were already stirring. Through her open 


for a spool of white thread—number 80? No, 
it’s for me, Dick. If you don’t go, I will.’’ 

Richard went down the stairs, unappeased, 
but wishing to show perfect willingness to do 
anything for his older sister, since she treated 
him decently and as if he had some rights. 

As Marcia was combing her long, dusky hair 
before her dressing table, her eyes fell upon 
the framed sampler made by another Marcia 
more than a hundred years before: 

Marcia Lovell 

Her Sampler 

Age 7, 1802 

“Cast your bread upon the waters.” 

Ever since Marcia could remember, the sam- 
pler had hung in her room. It had always 
meant to her the picture of a child painstakingly 

setting prim little stitches of colored thread 
upon a piece of hand-woven canvas. To- 
day it was the Scriptural admonition that 
struck her most forcibly. 

What had she been doing all these last 
two years—the years since their mother’s 
death—except trying to cast bread upon the 
waters? She had kept the household run- 
ning, and had saved the home for the 
children, —that in the face of the disap- 
proval of the relatives, —and she had made 
it possible for Stanley to continue his col- 
lege course. Yet somehow she had failed. 
Richard and Alicia were daily becoming 
more quarrelsome and more difficult to deal 
with. She had failed—that was all there 
was to it! Perhaps she should have let 
Uncle Richard and Aunt Mary take the 
two children home with them—but to that 
thought her heart gave a shuddering dis- 
sent. No, she had to keep them together 
and in the home that she and Stanley had 
known. Then perhaps she should not have 
insisted that Stanley finish his last two 
years. And yet—well, he would be gradu- 
ated by a week from to-day, and then, 
whatever might happen, he would have his 
degree. She was glad that he had gone on. 

Turn the question over as she would, she 
was sure that her general plan had been 
right. She had simply failed in her own 
part of it. Somehow her influence over 
the children had not been so strong as it 
should have been. She and Stanley had 
never quarreled and fought when they were 
at the age of Richard and Alicia. 

The breakfast bell put an end to her reverie. 


that you should indulge in edibles in your | opened her.eyes and awoke to a realization that | Down in the dining room she could hear Alicia 
room, or attempt to keep pets there overnight, | it was Saturday ; at least there was no school | explaining to Posetta in her most provokingly 
| dictatorial manner just how grapefruit should 
| really be served, and Posetta was saying in her 
occurs to me there may be details that do not | looked at the little white clock on the dresser. | mellow but sulky voice, ‘‘Miss Mahsha done 
This box of cake | Seven o’clock, and as hot and sticky a day as | give me mah ohders herse’f!’’ 

from home, to receive which, it appears, you| she ever remembered. Richard and Alicia | 


When Richard returned with the thread, he 
| Showed entire ignorance of Alicia’s existence ; 


‘Provisions in quar- | doorway Marcia caught a glimpse of Alicia at | and Alicia ate her breakfast daintily, address- 


her mirror, holding long lengths of the sheer | ing all her remarks to Marcia in an obviously 


| Alicia evidently was anxious for her older 
| sister to rise and begin work on the new dress. 
| ‘*T think I really am getting better-looking 


| 


As the commandant paused, Morrison.tried | pink and white material against her throat; | polite and regal manner. 


By keeping Alicia‘busy for the greater part 
of the day at hemming ruffles and by sending 
| Richard to the woods with an ample luncheon, 


| ‘*The provisions weren’t provisions, sir,’? |—don’t you?’’ she called to Richard, as she | Marcia managed to preserve peace in the house- 


|he stammered; ‘‘that is, the cake wasn’t 
| provisions,— it wasn’t real cake,—er,— that 
|is to say, not cake to eat. This will ex- 
| plain, if you will read it, sir.’ And with a 


| draped the organdie across her slender shoul- 


| ders and turned to catch the effect in the 
| glass. 
| **Getting a little more used to your looks— 


abode of despair ; and to the disconsolate youth | flushed face Morrison tendered his mother’s that’s all!’’? Richard muttered in reply. 


in 3810 every jangle echoed, ‘‘ F-o-u-n-d! 
F-o-u-n-d!’’ 


‘*Have some golden-wedding cake on me, 


Mr. Cameron,’’ said the unfortunate victim, | breathlessly, stilled his tumultuous heart as | 


with a sickly grin. ‘‘Those falling crumbs 
sounded the death knell of my military career. ’’ 
‘*But you can explain some of it off.’’ 


| letter. 
| As the commandant read, his stern features 
slowly relaxed toa smile. The boy, watching 


| he gathered hope from the changing emotions 
depicted in the face bent over the letter. But 
as the end was reached, the commandant looked 


| Alicia’s chin went up with a snort of disdain, 
and the day was begun, as so many days of 
late had begun. 

Marcia wearily dragged herself out of bed. 

| ‘*My brush is gone!’’ Richard exclaimed. 
‘*A], you been using my brush again? What’d 
I tell you last time? Marsh, can’t she leave 





‘*No, I’ll not leave an account of my grand- | up at him with a startled glance,. then back to | my things alone?’’ 


mother’s golden wedding in the demerit records 
of the Academy.’’ 
.But when, speedily following his words, an 


orderly appeared with two slips of paper call- | 


a quick reading of the final sentence, and again 
| turned his eyes in a long, piercing study of 
| the boy’s features. 
| The smile faded, and color came suddenly 


‘*Here’s your old brush, stingy!’’ Alicia 
retorted. ‘‘I don’t want it!’’ 
| Marcia pressed her fingers against her aching 
/eyes. Obviously she must separate Richard 


ing for explanation, Cadet Morrison thought | under the brown skin and bounded up to the | and Alicia as soon as possible. 


better of it, and responded in this wise: 


West Point, New York, November 30, 190-. 
The Commandant of Cadets. 
Sir. With reference to the report, “Cat in laun- 


dry bag at P. M. inspection of the tactical officer,” 
I have the honor to state that the report is correct. 


| roots of the iron-gray hair. The fingers, play- 
ing idly with a pencil, closed sharply ; then the 
commandant looked through and past him, and 
Morrison saw the keen eyes melt and soften in 
| @ far-away gaze. 


‘‘This is from your mother?’’ asked the | taking your wheel and going round the corner | 





‘* Alicia, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘will you go down 
| and tell Posetta to be sure to get plenty of ice 
| to-day? It’s going to be terribly hot over 
| Sunday; and then see if you can help a little 


| with the breakfast table. Dick, would you mind 


|hold for the most of Saturday. And after a 
somewhat cooler night the Sabbath dawned. 

Sunday at the Paiges’ was a day for church- 
going and quiet reading or walking. Alicia 
in her attractive dress still retained the air of 
a queen who, although somewhat misunder- 
stood, was comforted by the knowledge of her 
| royalty. In the hammock under the oak trees 
she fed her soul from a small volume of Tenny- 
son, while Richard sprawled on a rug on the 
lawn, too busy with a new book about insects 
to care how anyone acted or felt. 

It was Posetta’s day off. The house was 
empty and quiet. As Marcia sat in a small 
rocker on the veranda, enjoying the truce, a 
glimmer of something white through the half- 
closed shutter of the mail box caught her eye. 
Had not yesterday’s mail been brought in? 
She rose and opened the box. There were two 
letters—one was for her from Stanley. 

‘*Letter for you, Alicia!’’ she called, holding 
out the other. ‘‘The mail evidently wasn’t 
| brought in yesterday afternoon. ’’ 

She tore Stanley’s letter open as Alicia 
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YXTRAVAGANCE is one of the 
3,, words that remain loyal to their 
derivation. It means wandering 
beyond bounds, and is most often 
used, as I use it, with reference 
to the expenditure of money. 

- ; What are the bounds, and who 
sets them, within which individual citizens 
may spend money? In reference to that ques-— 
tion it is interesting to notice that in many | 
countries the experiment has been tried of 
regulating and limiting by law the objects and 
amounts of personal outlay. The motives 
were sometimes military; the rulers believed 
that overindulgence in luxuries weakened the 
bodily strength and sapped the courage of the 
people. That was the case with the Greeks, 
especially the Lacedemonians, and also at 
different times with the Romans, the English 
and the French. 


SUMPTUARY LAWS 





T was the opinion that citizens would be 
] less able to respond to the demands of the 
state for revenue if they were allowed to | 
waste their substance in gratifying artificial | 
desires. Sometimes again the motives were 
moral. Indulgence in excesses was thought 
not only to be a vice itself but to lead to other 
vices; and therefore the government was em- 
powered to regulate and control the habits of 
the people. That was the Puritanic idea. 
Those laws were called ‘‘sumptuary.’’ They 
aimed at various specific things, all of which, 
however, were of the same general kind. They 
covered excessive expenditures for buildings, 
for funeral solemnities and for sepulchral mon- 
uments; they limited the number of guests at 
banquets and marriage feasts, and also the 


character and extent of the courses to be served ; | 


and they forbade the use of gold dishes at 
private entertainments. 

The sumptuary laws also applied to the ap- 
parel and adornment of women ; they regulated 
the use of gold and silver embroidery, jewelry, 
dresses of more than a single color, silks and 
fine linens, and even costly hairpins and chil- 
dren’s dolls. Sometimes they forbade ‘‘fan- 
tastic and deforming fashions,’’ such as the 
wearing of long, pointed shoes. Brides were 
not permitted to have excessive dowries. 


UNPLEASANT, BUT NECESSARY 





of the laws above mentioned applied to 

them, although, as we read in Livy, it 
was the women only who broke into revolt 
on account of such restrictions. 

Laws of that kind have now been generally 
abandoned, partly because the idea of indi- 
vidual liberty has broadened, partly because a 
sounder view of the proper functions of govern- 
ment has become prevalent. Yet, under the 
stress caused by the great war now raging, 


Tent men have not always escaped. Some 


OUR NATIONAL EXTRAVAGANCE 


CBy the FLon. Judson Harmon 
Ped -General inthe mein Ff P President Cleveland 


some countries have already re- b 
sorted to them again, and others 
are beginning to advocate them. 
But although in our times, under nor- 
mal conditions, the bounds beyond which 
expenditure becomes extravagant are no 
longer fixed by law, it does not follow that 
there are none. They are now established by 
the common judgment of mankind founded on 
long experience. They are not arbitrary like 
those prescribed by authority, but vary from 
time to time according to circumstances and 
general conditions. And disregard of them, 
although not punished as a public offense, is 
followed by the more certain penalties imposed 
by the natural law of cause and effect. 

The directions that extravagance takes are 
still the same as those it has taken, because, in 
its essentials both of strength and weakness, 
human nature does not change. The com- 
monest form of extravagance is spending more 
than you can afford for what are not really 
necessaries. That is a very elastic-term. It 
is said that what were luxuries in one age of 
the world become necessaries in another; but 
it is easy to deceive yourself on that subject. 
You should remember that you do not really 
need a thing the lack of which causes you no 
worse suffering than that of ungratified desire 
or unsatisfied pride. 


A THRIFTLESS NATION 





to make in the world; happiness for the 
great raajority of people depends on the whole- 


desires are forever stretching out beyond pres- 
ent reach. It seems strange that, especially 
in our country, people shrink from saying ‘‘I 
can’t afford it,*” when economy means safety 
and contentment, whereas false pride brings 
danger and unhappiness. Fear of being thought 
poor or stingy has brought misery, and often 
crime, into many a household. 

The average wages, salaries and incomes are 


showing. Fourteen countries greatly outrank 
ours in the proportion of savings accounts to 
population. In thrift, as indicated by the 
savings banks, we stand at the bottom of the 
list of the principal nations. 

Of every hundred of our citizens sixty-six 
leave at their death no estate at all. Only 
nine leave as much as $5000. The average 
estate left by the other twenty-five is less than 










ELF-DENIAL is a fundamental virtue, | 
especially for all who have their own way | 


some restraint of desires rather than on their | 
gratification, because, when unchecked, those | 


higher in this country than in any other, yet | 
our savings banks do not make a creditable | 


$1300. Ninety-seven out of every 
hundred lose their earning power 
at the age of sixty-five; and as 
most of them have saved nothing, they 
become dependent on relatives or on the 
public. It is estimated that there are 


|one and one fourth millions of such destitute 


| persons in this country, most of whom might 
| have escaped that sad fate. 

Let every young man who has to make his 
way unaided realize that to say ‘‘I have money 
in the bank’? is a certificate of character and 
ability. 

There is no doubt that, barring accident 
and disease, almost every family not depend- 
ent on mere unskilled day labor could lay up | 
some provision for the future by cutting off 
waste and steadily practicing unhurtful self- 
denial. There must be a choice between pass- 
ing desire and lasting well-being. The day 


/of small things must not be despised; all 
| growth is from little seeds. 


Dimes are the 
germs of dollars. It is said that ten million 
people, spending $1,000,000, attend the motion- 
picture shows every day. They sow the dollar 
seed, but not in theirown gardens. The har- 
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bounds that even the well-to-do and the 
wealthy may not pass with safety. 

Those who have built up a competence or 
wealth, course upon course in solid fashion, 
are seldom to be charged with extravagance. 
It is those to whom riches have come by inher- 
itance or by some sudden stroke of fortune 
that are too often guilty of it. They do most 
to verify the proverbs about the quick parting 
of fools and their money, and the return of 
the third generation, if not the second, to toil 
in shirt sleeves. 


“ECONOMY THE SOURCE OF 
LIBERALITY ” 





TRICTLY speaking, all mere luxury is 
S waste. But there may be and often is 
wanton wastefulness in luxury when a 
reasonable indulgence in it might be justifiable. 
That is certain to react most harmfully on soul, 
mind and body. It is not the accumulation, 
but the waste and misuse, of wealth that makes 
men decay. 
The greatest luxury that life affords is help- 
fulness, and, as Gibbon says, speaking of the 


| Romans, who were decaying from extrava- 


gance, ‘‘Economy is the source of liberality. ’’ 
Who does not regret the limit of his means in 
these days when in so many lands the inno- 
cent and the helpless are suffering and dying 
by hundreds of thousands? And how many 
Americans have lost by extravagant self-indul- 


vest is rich, but it is reaped by the proprietors | gence the power if not the will to help? 


and by the actors, whose reported gains are 
fabulous. 

Of the families that, according to the most 
recent figures, had incomes ranging from $1200 
to $1800 a year, almost one and one fourth mil- 
lions have automobiles. There is a report of a 
single bank that holds twelve hundred mort- 
gages given for the purchase of pleasure cars. 

But are families of small means to have no 
pleasures? ‘The answer is a proper definition 
of pleasure. A rational person can certainly 


| get no real enjoyment from any outlay that 


leads to a hand-to-mouth existence; he has no 
safeguards against misfortunes that are sure 
to come sooner or later to everyone. 





THE SATISFACTION OF SAVING 
MONG all material pleasures there is none 
A so great as that which springs from a 
store laid by for future wants, especially 
for the needs of those for whose well-being you 
have become responsible. And when you have 
gathered that store by steadfastly refusing 
| thriftless self-indulgence, you have a satisfac- 
tion that outweighs and outlasts all fleeting 
joys. I speak from my own experience, and 
I can call to witness the thousands of others 
who have traveled the same road. 
But whether you can afford an expenditure, 
in the sense of having the money to spare, is 
not the only test of extravagance. There are 


PERSONAL PREPAREDNESS 





\HE nation is now wrought up about 
‘*preparedness.’’ Our ocean ramparts 
no longer suffice for our security against 
attacks. We must be ready to defend our homes 
and our liberty, because helplessness and wealth 
invite attack, and provocation can easily arise. 
But martial preparation on land and sea will 





not fully protect us if trouble should come. The 
sharp and sudden call for heavier contributions 
|in money that the people of the warring na- 
| tions have felt, the severe retrenching in family 
| expenses that they have had to undergo, have 
| been hard for them to bear. Those sacrifices 
| would be harder for us than for any other 
people, because in America extravagance is 
more widespread and rampant than anywhere 
else in the world. It reaches down even to 
school children. 

So if the government owes it to the people 
to be ready against the day of trouble, surely 
the people owe it to the government to be 
ready to meet the back tire of war if it should 
come to afflict the land. What is spent in mil- 
itary preparation will, we all hope, be wasted, 
except in so far as it se¢ures us peace. Per- 
sonal and household preparedness, which is 
the duty of every citizen, will not only cost 
nothing but will bring to thousands of homes 
lasting prosperity and contentment. 





departed for the hammock with hers. Dear old 
‘‘Stan’’—working away at college in the heat 
of this awful June, and yet, in the midst of all 
the turmoil of finishing, taking time to write 
fat letters of encouragement to his sister. 

‘‘Dear Sis,’’ the letter ran, ‘‘I am sending 
you an invitation to the graduation ‘doin’s,’ 
for, even though I know you can’t come to see 
my finish, I thought you might like to see the 
invitation. ’’ 

There followed a humorous account of the 
festivities and the ‘‘grinding’’ of the last week 
before graduation. 

Stanley was finishing with honor. More 
than that, he had finished the course in three 
and a half years—he would have finished in 
February if he had not missed a whole semes- 
ter because of typhoid. He did not say that 
he was graduating at the head of his class— 
Stanley never talked about himself. She got 
her information about his success and his 
popularity from her superintendent of schools, 
who was a warm friend of Stanley’s and in 
close touch with many of the professors at the 
university. 

And he was graduating—and she would not 
be there to see him. A new sensation of self- 
pity swept over her. All these two long years 
she had worked to keep Stanley in college, and 
now she could not even have the joy of seeing 
him graduate! More bread cast upon the 
waters, returning bitter! 

Alicia came slowly from the hammock, with 
her letter clasped to her breast and her eyes 
wide and starry. 

‘* Mareia,’’? she cried, ‘‘am I dreaming? 
Honest, did I do it? Pinch me.’’ 

One glance at the girl’s rapt face, and Marcia 
reached for the letter, with all thought of her 
own bitterness gone. 

‘‘Why, Alicia—child!’’ she exclaimed, look- 
ing up from a hasty reading. ‘‘I didn’t know 
you had even entered! Why, you dear, deli- 
clous angel! Dick, come and hear Alicia’s 
good fortune! She entered the Evening News 
story contest and has taken first prize !’’ 

Richard came forward eagerly ; all differences 
Were forgotten. ‘‘Honest, Al??? He could 


never write even the simplest theme with- 
out hours of writhing and anguish of soul. 
‘*What you going to do with your ten dol- 
lars??? 

‘*Why,’’ said Alicia with sudden inspiration, 
‘‘buy Stanley a graduation gift. Mayn’t I, 
Marcia ?’’ 

‘*You surely may.’’ 

‘*With all of it?’’ asked Richard. 


bled her and made her generous. 


up suddenly at Marcia. 

‘*Did I dream it?’’ she half whispered. 

**Good night !’’ ejaculated Richard. ‘‘I guess 
if I’d done it I’d know it! What are you 
going to get for Stan?’’ 

But Alicia was dreamy and noncommittal. 

It was not until the following morning at 
school that Marcia’s resentment at not being 
able to see her brother graduate returned. 

Life seemed flat and flavorless, her pupils 
unbearably dull and the day hot and stifling. 
At breakfast Alicia had still been silent, and 
Richard, entirely practical himself and not 


sister, was by this time inclined to scoff at 
her a little. It was after the second class 
was over that a teacher from across the corri- 
dor put her head in at Marcia’s door while 
the pupils were passing. 

‘*Stan graduates this week, doesn’t he? 
Going? Oh, that’s a shame! Drat school- 
teaching, anyway! This is my last year of 
1 


idea of what a teacher’s language and deport- | 
ment should be, her white shoes, her stylish | 
white linen dress, her conspicuous’ diamond 
ring — her whole smart, flippant personality 
seemed to rush at Marcia in one maddening 
swirl. Her cheeks burned as she turned to 
her empty room. 

It was her vacant period, —no class for 
forty-five minutes,—and she could have the | 
time to think bitter, envious thoughts. 








Alicia nodded gravely. Success always hum- , 


They spent the rest of the day in quiet re- | 
joicing. During the evening meal Alicia looked | 


understanding the temperamental heart of his | 


Her slang, for Marcia had a very strict | 


This is your vacant period, isn’t it??? The 
secretary to the principal had entered noise- 
lessly and broken in upon Marcia’s reverie. 

Half startled, she rose. Why should the 
principal be sending for her? What had hap- 
pened ? 

Never before had she been summoned, al- 
though sometimes, very infrequently, she had 
gone to his office to talk over school matters. 
Had something gone wrong with her work? 
|,Or perhaps it was about Richard? A hundred 
possibilities crossed her mind as she hurried 
down the stairs. 

Mr. Selew was busy at the telephone when 
she reached his door, but he nodded and 
motioned to her to enter and be seated. Sev- 
eral minutes dragged themselves out while he 
very curtly gave some one at the other end 
of the line a concise statement of facts and a 
choice of two and only two lines of action. 
At last he hung up the receiver and turned to 
the girl. 

‘*Now, about what I sent for youfor. Stan- 
ley graduates this week Thursday, doesn’t he? 
Thought so. Well, I don’t usually urge my 
teachers to take a day off at this time of year, 
but I happen to be interested in Stanley, and 
I’ve an idea he’d enjoy the event more if some 
one of his own folks could be there. ’’ 

As Marcia took in the full meaning of what 
he was saying, tears sprang into her eyes. 
Offering her—her, who had been so resentful 
—offering to let her go to Stanley’s gradua- 
tion! 

Turning to his desk as he spoke, Mr. Selew 
continued brusquely: ‘‘Mrs. Selew is the one 
who thought of it. She had your work here 

before she was married, you know, and she 
rather thinks she’d like a day or two of teach- 
ing again, just for the change. Well, I guess 
the matter’s settled. Tell Stanley we’re think- 
ing of him. By the way, I noticed in the 
paper that you have a literary genius in the 








family. You are certainly doing great work | 


with Dick and Alicia. Get big returns on | 
them some day.’’ 
| He evidently considered the interview at an | 


stammer out some sort of reply, but Mr. Selew 
had turned again to his work. 

All the rest of the day Marcia wanted to 
reach out and touch the students in her classes. 
They seemed so dear somehow, so much hers. 
The whole world seemed sweeter and cleaner 
and fresher. Of course she could not go. She 
would have to make some sort of excuse. It 
was no short trip to the university, and there 
would have to be new gloves as well as rail- 
way fare. 

No, she could not go, but the world was a 
good old place, after all. She would help Alicia 
select something nice for dear old Stan, and 
then they would all three write a long letter 
for him to have on his graduation day. The 
rest of the day passed swiftly. 

When Marcia reached the rambling house 
that she had known as home all these years, 
Richard’s beloved wheel was standing against 
the curb; Alicia was curled up in a big wicker 
chair by the open living-room window. 

‘*A note for you on the dining-room table,’’ 
she called, ‘‘and Posetta’s out and won’t be 
back till five !’” 

Marcia went into the dining room and picked 
up the envelope addressed to her in queer, 
crooked printing. Richard came in and crossed 
the room hurriedly to the kitchen, whistling 
carelessly. The back doorbell rang. 

** Answer it, will you, Dick ?’’ Marcia called, 
slitting the envelope of the strange-looking 
missive. 

As she opened the page of cramped and 
crooked printing, out fell a railway ticket. 
She read: 

Miss Marcia Paige. You are hereby commanded 
to go and see your brother graduate. This is the 
present we wish to send him. 

(Signed) Alicia and Richard Paige. 

P.S. I have rented my wheel for a month at 
two dollars and a half, and will get paid in advance 
to-night. 

Alicia had tiptoed to the doorway and was 
watching Marcia’s sudden radiant look of tear- 
ful joy, and Richard, stumbling in from the 
| kitchen with two loaves of bread in his hands, 
and looking as if nothing in all the world had 





‘*Miss Paige, Mr. Selew wishes to see you. end. Marcia was speechless. She tried to| happened or were ever likely to happen, said 
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in his most offhand manner, ‘‘Mrs. Smith—| hysterically as she reached out one arm to|on Owens’ part, a mistake pure and simple. 


returned two loaves—borrowed ’em yesterday. | 
Never knew ’em to return anything before. ’’ 
‘‘But bread,’’ said Marcia, laughing almost 


Richard and one to Alicia, and drew them | 


He should have reduced the warranty bearings 


close to her, ‘‘bread always comes back—even | to agree with the date of his survey or vice 


when you only lend crumbs!’’ 


«NORTH FORTY EAST 
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with Ralph to make the 
survey of Orchard’s land 
that the bank demanded before granting the 
mortgage. They began in the public road and 
ran up the line that separated Orchard’s prop- 
erty from the lots that he had sold. Coming to 
the boundary of the Wilson warranty, they 
traced it northwesterly to the stake-and- 
stones corner set by Clem Owens in 1867 
to mark the beginning of the division line 
between Orchard and Brill. There they 
found Adam Brill, with his son, Nathan, 
awaiting them. 

The two boys greeted each other cor- 
dially, and Nathan congratulated Ralph 
on the prospect of his going to the univer- 
sity in the fall. Between the two fathers 
there was a cool ‘‘Good morning.’’ And 
although Orchard was about to assume the 
most serious financial obligation of his life, 
there was a twinkle in his eye and a note 
of triumph in his voice, for he ie:. that he 
was even with Adam Briil in the matter 
of educating his son, and. that Brill knew 
it and resented it. 

From the elevated spot where he stood 
Oakford cast his eye down to the pond that 
Orchard had made, and to the narrow 
defile in the distance through which the 
brook-dashed down to the meadows below. 
Even now, in July, after several weeks 
of severe drought, the volume of water 
thrown out by the spring was undimin- 
ished and the pond was full. The party 
on the hill could hear the tinkling rush of 
the brook. 

‘*That’s a fine spring you have there, 
Orchard,’’ said the surveyor. ‘‘You could 
build a dam that would hold back three 
times as much water as you now have in 
the pond, and create a power that would 
be worth something to a mill on the flat. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Orchard triumphantly. 

‘*T reckon I’ve got a good thing in that 
spring and brook. I bought it for a hun- 
dred dollars nineteen years ago. I calculate 
it’s worth about three thousand now; eh, 
Adam ?’’ 

Brill did not reply; but a quick color 
flamed in his pallid cheeks and a scowl deep- 
ened the crease between hiseyebrows. Stanley 
did not seem to notice the danger signals, for 
he went on volubly: 

‘*The day Clem Owens ran this line, I said 
that I’d make a water power of that spring 
and brook, and I reckon it ain’t any too late to 
do it yet.’’ 

Still Adam Brill made no response. At 
Oakford’s direction Ralph had cut a new 
stake and had driven it into the centre of 
the pile of stones that marked the. corner, 
to replace the old one that had rotted away. 
Then the surveyor set up his instrument 
over it, sighted back along the warranty line, 
turned the angle and pointed his telescope 
down the hill. He did not seem to be satis- 
fied with his direction, and taking Orchard’s 
deed from his pocket, read carefully the de- 
scription contained in it. Then he again exam- 
ined his instrument, checked up the needle 
by the vernier, and stood back apparently 
bewildered. 

‘*T don’t quite understand this,’’ he said. 
‘*Mr. Brill, have you your partition deed with 
you?’”’ 

‘*T have,’’ replied Brill. ‘‘I thought you’d 
get into trouble over this line. That’s why I 
came here and brought my deed. ’’ 

He handed the paper to Oakford, who looked 
it over carefully. 

‘“*It’s very strange, ’’ said the surveyor, ‘‘but 
both these deeds describe a right-angle corner 
here, for the division line runs N 40 E, or 
parallel to the side lines. But if we run the 
line down at right angles to the warranty, we 
take the spring and pond away from Orchard. 
That’s not right. 
the spring, doesn’t it, Mr. Brill? 
claim that land, do you?’’ 

‘*T claim,’’ replied Brill with a satisfied 
smile, ‘‘whatever my deed calls for.’’ 

Oakford turned to Orchard. ‘‘What have 
you got to say about this?’’ 
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You don’t 
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new line west of the spring, and I agreed to pay 
Adam a hundred dollars for the extra land. ’’ 
‘*Which you never paid,’’ interjected Brill. 
‘Sure I paid it. Didn’t you take my mare, 
Nance, for the hundred dollars?’’ 
‘*Yes, and she died on my hands in less than 
a fortnight. ’’ 
“That wasn’t my fault, Adam,” said Orchard. 
“It was; you knew she was diseased. But 
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that doesn’t matter now. This deed says the 
land is mine, and I propose to have it.’’ 

‘*Gentlemen, ’’ interrupted Oakford. ‘‘ Please 
stop quarreling and let’s get this thing straight- 
ened out. You say,’’ turning to Orchard, ‘‘that 
Owens abandoned his right-angle line, and ran 
@ permanent division line west of the spring, 
all the way through to the public road ?’’ 

‘*Exactly,’’ replied Orchard. ‘‘Just where 
the line is to-day. Just where my stone wall 
is down on the flat. ’’ 

‘Ts that right, Mr. Brill?’’ asked Oakford. 

‘*T’m not interested in Orchard’s stone walls. 
These deeds are the best evidence of what 1 
bought and sold. Wherever these deeds say 
the line runs, there it runs, and that settles it.’’ 

‘*Maybe it does and maybe it doesn’t,’’ re- 
torted Oakford. ‘‘It seems to me, Mr. Brill, 
that you are taking a very remarkable attitude 
in this matter. I propose to find out what the 
trouble is here. And if I find that Orchard’s 
rights are being invaded, I shall protect him.’’ 

‘*And it strikes me,’’ replied Brill tartly, 
‘*that your business is to run lines according 
to deeds. Andif you can’t do it, I’ll find some | 
one who can.” | 

Oakford did not reply. Instead he turned 
to Orchard and asked: 

‘*Did Owens leave any mark on this division 
line that you can identify to-day ?”’ 

‘*Yes. He cut a cross in the top of the rock 
on the ledge this side of the spring. ’’ 

‘*‘Show it to me with the flag. Ralph, you | 
go with him.’’ 
| Father and son clambered down the steep 
| hillside, and soon had the signal pole, plainly 
| visible from the corner on the hill, standing 
on the cross in the rock. Oakford turned his | 
telescope on it and read his needle, and then | 
figured for a few moments quietly in his note- 
book. ‘Then he closed the book sharply, put it 
into his pocket and turned to face Brill. 





| versa, so as to have all bearings in his descrip- 


tion show a uniform date. ’’ 

‘“*You say,’’ Brill inquired calmly, ‘‘that 
Owens made a mistake?’’ 

‘*There’s no doubt of it.’’ 

‘*Prove it.’’ 


‘*T will prove it if Clem Owens can talk or | 


his notes of survey can be found. Mr. Brill, 
why do you insist on taking so unfair an 
advantage of this man over a mere technicality ? 
Why do you insist on making him trouble 
when his rights are so perfectly apparent?’’ 

‘“*T’ll tell you why, Mr. Oakford. Because 
Stanley Orchard has made trouble for me for 
nineteen years. Now I can turn the tables.’’ 

Oakford turned away impatiently, seized the 
chain and began to fold it up. 

‘*Maybe you have got him where you can 
crowd him to the wall,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
know. That will be fora lawyer to say. But 
if you have and if you do it, it will be the 
most contemptible thing I ever ran across. ’’ 

At that moment Orchard and Ralph came up. 
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‘*Well,’’ said Orchard, ‘‘what did you find?’’ 

‘*T find,’’ replied Oakford, ‘‘that Owens made 
a mistake in his description, and that Mr. Brill 
proposes to take advantage of it.’’ 

For the first time that morning an anxious 
look came into Orchard’s eyes. 

‘*Can he do it?’’ he inquired. 

‘‘T don’t know. If he can, you will lose not 
only your spring and pond and brook, but 
your house and garden and meadow as well.’’ 

Orchard turned to Brill. ‘‘Adam,’’ he said, 
‘‘do you intend to rob me of my property ?’’ 

Brill replied deliberately with a question on 
his part. ‘‘Let me see. About a year ago 
you declared war on me, didn’t you?’’ 

‘*Yes, but not guerrilla fightin’. ’’ 

‘‘No matter; you’ve fought me with the 
meanest weapon a man can use, a slandering 
tongue. I’ve got you in my gripnow. Ishall 
hold you there. A little while ago you were 
going to show me that, if I have money in my 
family, you have brains in yours. Nowis your 
opportunity to show it. It’ll take more than 


|a@ college education to prove that property to 


be yours. I know, for I’ve had the matter 
looked up. And it’ll take more of a title than 
you can show to raise a mortgage on it. You’ll 
have to sell another foundered horse to get 
money to send your son to college. Come, 
Nate, we’ve no further business here to-day. ’’ 

He pocketed his deed, turned round and 
started toward home. The two boys, who had 
been silent witnesses of the controversy, stood 
side by side. Nathan, with a white face, 
turned to Ralph and was about to speak; but 
Ralph held up a warning hand. 

**Don’t!’’? he said. ‘‘Don’t say a word. 
You’d better go. You’d better go quick before 
I say something I’ll be sorry for.’’ 

So Nathan turned and followed his father. 
Orchard stood for a moment as if dazed. 

‘*What’s to be done?’’ he asked, finally. 





‘*T understand the situation now,’’ he said. 
‘‘T find that the bearing of this line, when 


‘*Go to Clem Owens, ’’ replied Oakford, ‘‘and 


| find his notes of this survey.’’ 
Orchard was apparently not perturbed; he Owens ran it, was north forty east, the same | 


In single file, anxious and unstrung, the three 





it for a minute or two. ‘‘A little more than 
thirteen rods,’’ he replied. ‘‘You’ll have your 
fifteen rods left, front and rear; but he’!l.take 
your house and barn and garden, and the 
best part of your meadow. It’s unbelievable! 
Come, let’s go find Clem Owens.’’ 

So they harnessed the horses and started, 
all three of them, for Little Bethel. They said 
nothing to Mrs. Orchard concerning the object 
of their journey; it would be time enough to 
| break the news to her when they returned, 
should their search prove unavailing. 

Clem Owens lived, if a man in his condition 
can properly be said to live, with his married 
daughter at Little Bethel. He was seated on 
the veranda in an easy chair when Orchard 
and his companions drove up; and he looked 
wonderingly at them and a little startled as 
they came up the path to the house and shook 
hands with him. 

‘*We want to find out something about the 
division line between Orchard and Brill,’’ said 
Oakford. ‘‘You remember running it, don’t 
you, about nineteen years ago?’’ 

Owens dropped his head slowly, but said 
nothing. 

‘*Can you give me the bearing of the line 
that you established between them?’’ 

The paralytic made an effort to speak, 
but the sound of his voice died in his throat. 

‘*Was the line at right angles to the war- 
ranty?’’ 

The sick man turned his head slowly, 
but whether he intended the movement to 
be a negative reply to the question no one 
could say. 

Oakford persisted. ‘‘Did the line you 
established have a present bearing of north 
forty east?’’ 

Owens’ chin sank to his breast in what 
appeared to be an affirmative reply. He 
made another vain effort to speak. 

‘*Have you the old notes of survey—the 
notebook you used that day ?’’ 

The old man looked slowly to the right 
and left of him as if in distress. Then his 
lips trembled and his eyes filled with tears. 

‘*T’m afraid it’s hopeless, ’’ said Oakford. 
‘*Maybe there’s some one here who knows 
something about his books and papers. ’’ 

At that moment Owens’ daughter, Mrs. 
Dabney, came out on the veranda, and 
Oakford explained to her their errand. 

‘*T don’t believe he has those books, ’’ she 
said. ‘*‘When we brought him here we 
brought every book and paper and scrap he 
had, but those books were not among them. 
I know, because I’ve looked. Adam Brill 
was here not three days ago and wanted the 
same thing, and I couldn’t find it for. him. 
Of course poor father couldn’t help us any.” 

‘“‘Oh,’’ said Oakford, ‘‘Mr. Brill has 
been here, has he?’’ 

‘*Yes, I think it was day before yester- 
day. ”?> 

‘*¢ And he took nothing away with him ?’’ 

‘*Nothing.’’ 

‘*Would you mind letting us see Mr. 
Owens’ notebooks and papers? Perhaps, 

being a surveyor myself, I might be able to 
find something where others have failed. ’’ 

They followed Mrs. Dabney into Owens’ 
room and looked over his books and papers, 
which were carefully arranged in a small 
cabinet; but they found nothing. The oldest 
notebook there contained records only fifteen 
years back. Nor was there any draft or sketch 
or memorandum of any kind that had a bearing 
on the case. 

‘*Tf there’s anyone on earth,’’ said Mrs. 
Dabney, as they came back to the veranda, 
‘twho might be able to give you any informa- 
tion about these things, it’s Old Tompkins. He 
used to go with father a great deal, you know, 
on his surveys, and he was frequently at 
father’s house. But I really don’t believe he 
could tell you much about it if he ever knew ; 
he’s so far in his dotage.’’ 

It was evidently useless to pursue the inquiry 
further, as far as Owens was concerned. 

‘*T guess the old books are gone, Clem,’’ 
said Oakford. ‘‘I’m sorry to have troubled 
you, but we wanted them very much.’’ 

The old man pulled himself partly up in his 
chair and made a tremendous effort to speak ; 
but it was unavailing, and he sank back, trem- 
bling and exhausted. 

‘* Poor father!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dabney, 
wiping the sudden perspiration from the sick 
man’s face. ‘‘He wants so much to tell you. 
Never mind, father; you’ve done your best.’’ 

And he had, but his best was of no avail. 
His visitors shook hands with him, thanked 
his daughter for her trouble, went down the 
path to the roadside, entered their wagon and 
drove away. At the edge of the village they 
caught sight of Old Tompkins hobbling toward 
them along the side path. How the survey of 
the morning had escaped him no one was able 
to explain. It was the first time within the 
| recollection of any of them that he had not 
been on hand when anything of the kind was 
being done. When they came abreast of him, 
they stopped and hailed him. Leaning with 
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did not see the seriousness of the situation. | bearing that the side lines were years before men followed the path down the hill and across | one hand on his cane and shading his eyes 


‘*There is where Clem Owens ran the line. 


remember it very well, and so does Adam. We 


rant. He has made them all the same in his 


I | at the date of the original survey on the war- | the flat to the public road. 


‘Suppose Adam’s right about it,’’ asked 


| with the other, he scrutinized them closely. 
When he discovered who they were, he came 


started down the hill on a right angle and deed, without regard to the many years of | Orchard, ‘‘how much of my land will he get | up to the side of the wagon and rested his 
found it would take the spring away from me. | difference in the dates of survey. That accounts | along the road ?’’ 
So we came back here to this corner and ran a | for the difficulty here. It was an inadvertence | 


Oakford took out his notebook and figured in 





| elbow on the nearest fore wheel. 
| **Whyn’t you tell me you was goin’ to hev 
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a survey this mornin’ ?’’ he asked querulously. 
**Might ’a’ done suthin’ fer ye.’’ 

‘Sorry, Tompkins, but we didn’t have time to 
notify you,’’ replied Orchard good-naturedly. 
‘‘We’ve just been down to see Clem Owens. 
The old man’s pretty bad off, isn’t he?’’ 

‘*T should say so. Can hear ye and un’er- 
stand ye and can’t talk. That’s wuss’n bein’ 
deef and talkin’.’’ 

‘*Sure it is,’’ assented Orchard. ‘‘Used to 
go round with him a good bit when he was 
surveyin’, didn’t you?’’ 

‘*Never missed a survey.’’ 

‘*Good record, that is. Ever know where he 
kept his books that he used in surveyin’ ?’’ 

Orchard thought he was approaching the 
subject diplomatically. 

‘*Well, now,’’ was the equally diplomatic 
response, ‘‘mebbe I did and mebbe I didn’t. 
What you want to know fer?’’ 

‘*Oh, there seems to be a book or two missing 
back about the time he ran that line between 
me and Adam Brill. 
came of them books, did you?’’ 

‘*Now, Stanley, w’at I kin tell and w’at I 
will tell is two different stories. ‘Them books, ’’ 
looking up archly, ‘‘is wuth money.’’ 

‘*Sure they’re worth money,’’ assented Or- 
chard. ‘‘That’s why we want to find them. 
Can you give us a clue and get the reward ?’’ 

‘*Stanley, they was things Clem Owens told 
me confidential ’t I wouldn’t let on to my best 
friend. Them things is locked up in my 
breast. ’’ 

‘*What are those things, Tompkins?’’ 

The old man revealed the toothless cavern of 
his mouth in an irritating laugh. ‘‘Don’t ye 
wisht ye knowed?’’ he cackled. ‘‘Wild hosses 
wouldn’t drag ’em out of their secret abidin’ 
place, Stanley. 

‘*O shucks! 
know anything. ’’ 

‘**PDon’t I! Jes’ let me give ye the 
password and ye can get in.’’ 

“All right! Out with it!’ 

‘* Nawth fawty east.’? He threw 
back his head and laughed spasmod- 
ically. ‘‘ Don’t that aggervate ye? 
Nawth fawty east!’’ 

‘‘Oh, come on!’’ exclaimed Oakford 
impatiently. ‘‘‘We can’t get anything 
out of him. He doesn’t know any- 
thing. ’”’ 

‘*T’m not so sure,’’ replied Orchard. 
‘*But if he does know, he won’t tell 
till he gets good and ready.’’ 

It was long after noon when the three 
travelers reached the Orchard home, 
where Mrs. Orchard was apprehen- 
sively awaiting them. She had scented 
trouble when they started for Little 
Bethel. Now, as she looked at their 
faces, she was sure that some calamity 
had overtaken them. 

‘‘What is it?’’ she asked as they 
came up to the porch. ‘‘What has 
happened ?’’ 

Orchard put his arm round his wife’s 
waist as they walked into the house. 

‘*Don’t be frightened, mother. Maybe 
it isn’t as bad asit looks. There’s some 
trouble about the line between me and 
Adam Brill. He claims to own the 
property that the house is on, and the 
pond and the spring. We can’t mort- 
gage it till the title’s settled. ’’ 

‘“*And can’t Ralph go to college, 
then ?’’ 

‘*Not this fall, mother,’’ replied 
Ralph, taking the words out of his 
father’s mouth. ‘‘ But some other fall, 
maybe. ”’ 

He spoke cheerfully. He could not 
afford to show his disappointment, 
grievous as it was. And yet his dis- 
appointment over his own ill fortune 
was mild in comparison with the grief 
he felt for his parents and his resent- 
ment against Adam Brill. 


I don’t believe you 
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Mrs. Orchard, overcome by a sudden weak- | 


ness, had dropped into a chair. 

‘*Tell me about it,’’ she said to Oakford 
after a minute. 

So Oakford sat down and made a rough 
sketch of the property lines, and explained to 
her the basis of Brill’s contention. 

‘*And do you think,’’ she asked, ‘‘that the 
law will give him that much of our property ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know, Mrs. Orchard. It’s a very 
serious matter. We shall have to consult a 
lawyer and act upon his advice.’’ 

Whatever she felt in her heart, Mrs. Orchard 
spoke no word in condemnation of her neigh- 
bor. However shocked she may have been at 
the possibility of losing their property, her 
greatest concern was for Ralph, who would not 
now be able to enter on a school career. 

When Oakford was ready to start for Moores- 
ville, she said to him: 

‘Will you let Ralph stay here with us to- 
night? I want to talk with him for a little 
while—alone. ’’ 

So Ralph stayed at home that night, and his 
mother did talk with him for a little while— 
alone. And many a time, through the long 


years that followed, he fondly remembered | 


that night’s talk; for it is wonderful what 

Sweetness a sweet heart can extract from the 

bitterest cup of disappointment and sorrow. 
TO BE CONTINTVED. 





Never knew what be- 


No, nor wild beasts, nuther.’? | 
















W. F. STECHER 


HE old, battered coast- 
ing schooner Adventure, 
with eleven hundred 
}easks of lime in her hold, hove to with the 
mainsail double-reefed in a southeast “howler,” 
was wearing ship. It was eight o’clock on an 
August night. Capt. Ezra Sidelinger held the 
wheel. His nephew and mate, Cheney Sykes, 
"and the cook, Eben Perkins, had just come on 
deck to begin their watch. 

Round flew the spokes. The vessel danced 
about, curtseying, before the wind. 

‘* Look out!’ 

The mate’s sharp warning was too late. 
Over came the boom, struck Capt. Ezra on the 
head, and knocked him senseless into the lee 
secuppers. Cheney sprang to his uncle’s side. 

‘*Take her, Eben !’’ 

While the cook brought the schooner on the 
other tack, Sykes tried in vain to rouse the old 
man. 

‘*Put the wheel in the becket and lend a 
hand!’’ Sykes ordered at last. 

With difficulty the two lowered the limp, 
heavy form down the companionway and laid 
it on the cabin floor. 

‘*That clip would have stunned an ox,’’ said 
Cheney; ‘‘but he’ll come to after a while. 
We’ll have to leave him now, and look after 
the vessel. ’’ 

The Adventure, bound from Rockland for 
Boston, had run into the gale some hours after 
she passed Monhegan. At seven o’clock, after 
shortening sail, she 
had been compelled 
to heave to. She was 
then about twenty 
miles off Portland. 

The accident to 
the captain threw 
a heavy burden on 
Cheney. He was not 
yet quite twenty-two 
years old; Perkins, 
the cook, was only 
nineteen. The fourth 
man aboard, Oscar 
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quarries, had reached middle age; but he 
could speak only broken English and knew 
little of navigation. ‘So all responsibility fell 
on Cheney. 


down into the cabin again. Uncle Ezra still 
breathed heavily ; he had not moved. 


nostrils. What could it be? He straightened 
/up and sniffed. It certainly smelled like 
| spruce smoke. He put his face close to the 
bulkhead of the hold and sniffed again. He 
| was not mistaken ; it was the smell of burning 
| staves. What that meant the mate knew only 
| too well. He leaped up the companion stairs. 











SCREAMING SQUALLS DROVE 
THE VESSEL ONWARD. 
RACING WAVES WASHED 
OVER HER RAILS 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


A faint, pungent odor came to Cheney’s | 


‘“‘She’s sprung a leak, and the cargo’s on | 


| fire!’? he shouted to Perkins. 
| pumps !’” 

They shipped the brakes and pumped for 
dear life. Again Cheney ran down into the 
cabin. The smell was stronger, and he now 
heard a crackling sound. The Adventure, 
hove to off a lee shore in the worst gale of the 


‘**Let’s try the 


season, was threatened with the direst calamity | 


that can befall a lime vessel. 

It may seem almost incredible that a bad 
| leak should cause a fire; yet scores of coasters 
| have been destroyed in that way. The water, 
| rising over the floor of the hold and penetrating 

the lowest tier of casks, slakes the lime and 


| The wood felt hot. 


produces an intense heat, which 
at first chars the wood, and then 


sets it blazing. Unless the fire | 


can be drowned or smothered, the vessel is 
doomed. It did not take Cheney long to decide 
what to do. 

‘*We must plaster her up and run for land!’ 
he muttered. 

Davidson, who had been forward on lookout, 
was set to pumping. Cheney and Eben dragged 


Uncle Ezra up the companion stairs and laid | 


him on the cabin roof; they covered him with 
blankets and lashed him to the skylight, so 
that he should not roll overboard. Then they 
brought up the axe, the lanterns and a chart. 
By this time the smoke was perceptible and 
the cabin was growing warm. Cheney blew 
out the lamp. 

‘*Might cause an explosion when she fills up 
with gas,’? he explained. He shut the door 
and started to pull the slide over. 

‘*Hold on a minute !’’ 

He went below again, and presently came up 
with the box in which lay the Adventure’s cat. 

‘«'Time to be moving, pussy. Your nine lives 
wouldn’t last long down there. Now, let’s 
plaster her up as quick as we can.’’ 

Every lime coaster carries several casks on 
deck for just such an emergency. Eben and 
Cheney dumped the contents of one of them 
on the main hatch, shoveled a hollow in the 
heap, and poured into it a pail of salt water. 
As the lime slaked, they plastered over the 


entire hatch, carefully covering every crack | 
through which the heated air from the hold | 


might escape. They did the same to the for- 
ward and lazaretto hatches, cabin doors, sky- 
light, windows and stovepipe, in the hope that 
the gas and dead air might smother the fire. 
‘*Tight as we can make her,’’ Cheney said 
at last. ‘‘Now, let’s have a look at that chart. ’’ 
Unrolling the sheet under the binnacle light, 
he put his finger on a red pencil mark. ‘‘I 
figure we’re about here. Fifteen miles north- 


west ought to raise Cape Elizabeth lightship.’’ | 
Eben was nervous and excitable; the mate | 


noticed that his hands were shaking. 

‘*Keep hold of yourself, Eb; no use to lie 
down till you’re knocked down. The cargo’s 
gone, sure; and I’m afraid the old Adven- 
ture’s made her last trip. When the fire 
breaks through, she’s done. 
lying hove to any longer. 
She’ll simply burn up out 
here, and we’ll all go with 
her. The boat wouldn’t 
live two minutes in this 
sea. We’ve got to crack on 
every stitch she’ll carry, 
put her before the wind 
and make for shore. It’s 
our only chance. I’m going 
to fight her through to the 
last second. I’ll put her 


rocks. Now, let’s get sail 
on her.’? 

Spurred by the thought 
of the fire underneath, they 
shook the reefs out of the 
mainsail afd hoisted fore- 
sail and jibs. The Finn 
was green and slow. It 
was not enough to give him 
an order; it had to be ex- 
plained to him before he 
could obey it. But at last 
the sails were set, and Che- 
ney headed the schooner 
for land. 

‘*T’ll hold the wheel a 


while,’’ he said, as the} 
Davidson, a Russian Finn from the granite | Adventure plunged headlong through the seas. 


“ee 


You two keep the pumps going.’’ 

Cheney had been coasting several years, but 
always in subordinate positions. 
four lives depended upon him, he felt the 


After ten minutes on deck, the mate went | burden of responsibility. 


Sereaming squalls drove the vessel onward. 
Racing waves washed over her rails. Ropes 
strained and blocks creaked as the gale whistled 
through the shrouds. Cheney steadied the 
spokes of the wheel. With his eyes on the com- 
pass, he kept the needle true. From time to 
time he glanced at the silent figure on the 
house, then beyond at the toilers at the pumps, 
and at the wild seas ahead. 

At the end of half an hour he called Eben to 
the wheel and went forward to take his turn 
at pumping. He put his hand on the cabin. 
The deck also was hot, in 
spite of the water that swashed across it. 
What must the heat be under those four inches 
of spruce plank! The water, gaining on the 
pumps, was setting cask after cask on fire as 
itrose. The hold, Cheney knew, was seething 
with hot gas and flame, a living volcano. 

How long would the tight deck resist that 
tremendous pressure? Already it was round- 
ing up. Somewhere, at the weakest point, it 
would give way. There would be a muffled 
explosion, a spurt of fire, and the whole 
schooner would burst into flame. 





There’s no use | 


into Portland, or on the | 


Now that 


Taking a lantern, Cheney examined the lime 
on the main hatch. It had dried and cracked 
from the intense heat underneath. With Os- 
car’s help he slaked another cask, and again 
plastered up the seams. Painstakingly he 
treated the other hatches in the same way. 
The slightest opening, if neglected, might be- 
come acrater. He took the wheelagain. The 
Adventure was tearing through the rollers; 
her straining sails seemed to lift and throw 
her landward. Cheney had never known her to 
go so fast. Yet in his impatience she seemed 


| to be barely crawling. 


**Come on! Comeon! Faster! Faster!’’ 

Eben left the pump and staggered aft. 

**You’ll take the sticks out of her!’ he 
gasped. ‘‘How many knots is she making?’’ 

‘*Nine or ten, I should say,’’ answered the 
|mate. ‘‘We ought to hear or see something 
| pretty soon.’’ 
| A fiercer blast whooped by. The schooner 
| eringed and reeled. Something forward was 

rent away and flew off, a gigantic shadow, 
into the gloom. Eben stared after it. 

‘*T thought that jib would go before long,’’ 
Cheney said. Again he gave Eben the wheel 
and went to the pump. 

| The deck was growing hotter and rounding 
|up now in several places. The tar in the 
| seams had softened. . Cheney imagined he could 
|hear a sullen crackling. Surely the vessel 
| could not last much longer. 

Ahead the sky was pitch black and thick 
with rain. They were rushing toward the 
rocky coast at ten miles an hour. Something 
must show up soon. Once more Cheney and 
Eben changed places. The cook’s teeth chat- 
tered; he shook with cold and fright. 

‘* Watch sharp, you fellows!’’ shouted 
Cheney. ‘‘Let me know the second you see a 
light or hear a whistle. ’’ 

It was the mate who heard it first—a low, 
| booming whistle. 

‘*Stop the pumps!’’ 

The clanking ceased. Again came the faint 
and metallic oo-oom-m-m! There was no 
mistaking that sound! ‘‘Hurrah!’’ shouted 
Cheney. ‘‘There’s the lightship!’’ 

Louder sounded the whistle, and soon a white 
| flash was intermittently stabbing the gloom 
over the port bow. 

‘*Keep ’em going, boys!’’ the mate cried. 
‘‘Only a few miles now to Portland Head !’’ 

But his heart was not half so cheerful as his 
voice. The light crept by and vanished behind. 
The whistle died away. Again all was black. 
Cheney lived from minute to minute. How 
much longer would that swollen, scorching 
deck cheat the flames? Eben slaked another 
cask of lime and filled the cracks in the drying 
mortar. If the fire burst through now, or if 
anything broke, they would soon be pounding 
to splinters on the ledges. 

Cheney strained over the wheel and peered 
forward, alive to all the elements of the situ- 
ation—the driving scud, the hissing of the 
waves, the merciless gale behind; the old 
schooner with her rotten ropes and sails racing 
in toward the unseen rocks; the disabled cap- 
tain, senseless, perhaps dying; the water rising 
steadily below in spite of the pumps; and, 
worst of all, the fire, eating its way upward 
|in the dark, licking the sides of the hot casks 
with its sharp, red tongues. 

A bellowing trumpet, a fixed light on the 
port bow: Portland Head! Almost at the same 
moment a flash to starboard: Ram Island! 
Brighter and brighter the lights shone. 
Hardly daring to trust his senses, Cheney 
headed between them. Presently he was run- 
ning up the channel. Soon the Adventure 
rounded Bug Light, and glided behind the 
sheltering arm of the breakwater. 

Compared with the hurly-burly outside, it 
was as quiet there as a millpond. Across the 
harbor glimmered Portland. Eben stuinbled 
aft, with Oscar following. 

‘*You’ve saved our lives, Cheney !’’ he cried. 

‘*Make ready to drop the port anchor!’’ 
commanded the mate. Two minutes later he 
sang out, ‘‘Let gol’? There was a plunge, a 
grinding rattle of the chain; the schooner 
stopped and slowly swung round. It was all 
over but abandoning the vessel. 

‘* Lower away the boat!’’ he ordered. While 
Eben and Oscar were busy at the falls, he 
began unlashing the captain. Suddenly Uncle 
Ezra came to himself and started up, staring 
and muttering. 

‘* How my head aches! ’’ 
‘*What’s the trouble?’’ 

Hastily Cheney explained. 

**Come on, Uncle Ezra! I’ll help you into 
the boat. I’m sorry, but we’ve done all we can 
for the Adventure. Don’t forget the cat, Eb.’’ 
| ‘**Lose her now, after she’s safe in harbor !’’ 
| exclaimed the captain. ‘‘Not by a long shot! 

The lime’s gone; but we can scuttle the 
schooner and keep her from burning up. 
| Where’s the axe?’’ 
| He rose stiffly. Under his directions Cheney 
}and Eben jumped into the boat and rapidly 
| eut a half dozen holes amidships on either side 

just at the water line. Slowly the vessel sank, 
until she rested on the flats with the water 
running over her deck. 

_The tide was high, and the Adventure’s 
|eargo remained under water three or four 
hours. Before the ebb uncovered it again the 
| fire was extinguished. 











he groaned. 








E COMPANION 


AZ ZN 
SKA 


| has no hereditary association with aristocracy 


Mi | or political power. A great crisis searches out 
H] | the men it needs, and finds them oftenest in 
HH the social strata that lie well down in the body 


Through snow-bent branches 
flits the blue-coat jay ; 

The dawns are pale, the 
nights are keen and clear; 


And, trudging earthward 
down the Milky Way, 


Old January brings another 


| of the people. 
| of democracy. 


That is one of the justifications 
o 9 


GERMANY TRIUMPHANT IN 
ROUMANIA 


HE conquest of Roumania was an ex- 
ceedingly workmanlike performance on 


A the part of Marshal von Mackensen and 
: | Gen. von Falkenhayn; it reminded the reader 
: | of those whirlwind campaigns that the Prus- 


| Sian army under the elder Moltke was in the 


: | habit of making, although it has not, like 
f| | them, resulted in the destruction of the enemy’s 


army as well as in the taking of his capital. 


| Supplied with a vastly superior artillery, and 
#| | faced by no generals of a strategic ability equal 
E| | to their own, the German commanders found 


the exploit hardly more difficult than directing 
an annual field manoeuvre in the days before 
the war. It is said by some that Germany, 


mit foreseeing the inevitable, forced ‘Roumania 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE man with steady habits and with 
a steady job always looks at you with a 
steady eye. 


Belittling Work that Others do 
Will gain no Praise or Prize for you. 
E hope that the present high price of 
paper will not keep people from turning 
over a new leaf. : 
OME of the dieting and fasting tests that 
attract so much attention really prove 
nothing except that, with the help of a strong 
will, the human body can stand a great deal 
that it ought not to be asked to stand. 


OR thirty years Liberty Enlightening the 


World, the gift of the French people to} 


America, has been on duty, as it were, only 
by day. Henceforth the torch that the great 
figure holds aloft will be lighted, and will send 
forth its flaming message far into the night. 
‘There never was a time when the world needed 
that message more. 


‘HE New York Board of Health is empha- 
sizing the need of a midwinter ‘‘Open 
Window Week.’’ It is curious that so many 
persons have to be taught that the fresh air, 
which is free to all, is the most valuable agency 
in safeguarding their health, that it is the main 
resource in curing pneumonia, and that in 
tuberculosis its healing power is rivaled only 
by sunlight. 
N the presidential campaign it was fre- 
quently mentioned that both Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Hughes are the sons of clergymen. 
‘I'wo earlier Presidents were also the sons 
of clergymen — Arthur and Cleveland — and 
so was Henry Clay, who narrowly missed 
the presidency. Of other famous Americans, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, the Field brothers, the 
Beechers, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Ban- 
croft, Parkman, Gilder and Henry James all 
had fathers who were clergymen. 


Y a recent proclamation President Wilson 
established the Pisgah National Forest in 
western North Carolina as a national game 
preserve—the first to be created east of the 
Mississippi River. Most of the new reserva- 
tion consists of what was formerly the estate 
of Mr. George W. Vanderbilt. It is heavily 
timbered and will afford for deer, black bears, 
raccoons, wild turkeys and other game an 
ideal refuge and breeding place whence the 
neighboring forests will in time replenish 
themselves. 
Tpke lover of nature will be glad to 
know that at last the greatest of the 
California big trees are safe, at least from 
the axe, and probably from fire. By the gift 
of $20,000, the National Geographic Society 
has enabled the government to take over the 
Giant Forest—a tableland about two miles in 
diameter in the heart of the Sequoia National 
Park. The tract includes the largest trees in 
the world, one of them 36% feet through at 
the base and 279 feet high. ‘They are also the 
oldest living things in the world. 
| geet the most striking thing about 
the political overturn in England is the 
‘‘newness’’ of the men who have come to the 
front. The old.‘‘governing classes’’ are slen- 
derly represented in the ministry, which is 
full of self-made business men; of the war 
council, only one, Lord Curzon, is of the old 
aristocracy, and only one other, Lord Milner, 
is a university man and a churchman. Mr. 
Lloyd-George, Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Hen- 
derson have all come up from middle-class, 
nonconformist homes, two of them at least 
through years of actual poverty. And behind 
them stands Lord Northcliffe, perhaps the 
most influential of them all, who like them 


| prematurely into the war at a time when the 
Roumanian guns had little or no ammunition ; 
for the guns were all of Austrian or German 
make, and the only ammunition obtainable 
was Russian, French or English and did not 
fit. That may or may not be true; what is 
eertain is that the German plans, whatever 
they were, worked smoothly and rapidly for- 
ward to a very impressive victory. ; 
That victory is important because it shakes 
the prestige of the Allies, already low in the 
East, and because it places in German hands a 


: country rich in grain and oil—supplies that the 


empire stands in constant need of. It rivets 
more firmly than ever German control on 
the Balkan Peninsula. Greece is the only 
country south of the Danube that is neither 
allied to Germany nor has been conquered by 
it, and Greece with Constantine on the throne 
| is as useful to Germany as an open ally. Con- 
stantine no longer pretends to anything except a 
forced neutrality, and Sarrail and his generals 
at Saloniki are helpless to engage in any really 
active campaign, lest the Greek King take 
advantage of their preoccupation with the 
enemy to throw his army against their rear. 
There can be no serious challenge to German 
command of the Near East so long as the 
Kaiser’s brother-in-law rules in Athens. 

But the conquest of Roumania does not of 
itself bring the end of the war any nearer. 
Germany, as its proposals show, is ready for 
peace. Checked in its ambition for a complete 
victory, it has nevertheless seized in the East 
all, and more than all, that it needs to satisfy 
the dream of the Pan-Germanists. On the 
other hand, the Entente powers, at the time of 
writing, show no signs of surrender. Their 
military prospects, which seemed bright last 
summer, are again dubious; Germany is not 
to be worn down so quickly as their leading 
men thought. But the important changes in 
the government that have occurred in England, 
in France and in Russia are all meant to bring 
about a more active and unrelenting prosecu- 
tion of the war. The Entente Allies still be- 
lieve that in the end they can exhaust their 
enemies. Until they are convinced that they 
are wrong, they are not likely to listen to any 
proposal of peace. ma 


NATIONAL FINANCES 


\ ak is expensive not only to the na- 

tions that are fighting but also to those 
that are not. Notwithstanding the 
fact that our national taxes are higher than 
ever, the income of the government during 
the first five months of the fiscal year—that is, 
from July 1 to the end of November—was 
more than $100,000,000 short of the amount 
needed to meet the expenditures. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury estimates that when the 
next fiscal year ends, on June 30, 1918, the 
deficit will be $185,000,000. Indeed, we shall 
be fortunate if it is no more than that. 

To Mexico and the great conflict in Europe 
must be charged the principal part of the 
shortage. The war requires greater activity 
on the part of our naval vessels, adds to the 
expense of communicating with representa- 
tives abroad and with foreign governments, 
and therefore indirectly increases the cost of 
our government. ‘The disorder on our south- 
ern boundary and the demand for more ade- 
quate defense, born of apprehension for what 
may happen after the European conflict ends, 
have swelled. the appropriations to unheard- 
of magnitude. 

How is the deficit to be met? The govern- 
ment has not yet formed a definite plan, but it 
must formone. The Treasury has usually had 








an ample reserve in hand against emergencies, 
but the’ present reserve is not large enough to 
meet the impending demand, and, if it were, it 
should not be used for that purpose. To deplete 
it for current expenses would be indefensible. 
The quickest and easiest way to obtain the 
money would be to borrow—in other words, 
to offer a loan. But in such times as these, 
and in view of what the future may hold, it 
might be imprudent to resort to our borrowing 
power, upon which we may need to draw 
largely hereafter. The wiser course is to 
raise the money in the old way, by taxation. 
It has been suggested that the income tax 
exemption limit might well be lowered, and 
the suggestion has something to recommend 
it. Applying the tax to all persons whose 
incomes are more than a thousand dollars a 
year would produce a good many millions. 

There will be other suggestions, but after 
all the only way to pay for what the govern- 
ment gives us is to pay for it; and that means 
that in the end the money must come out of 
us, the people. There may be easy ways of 
paying taxes, but no one has ever found out 
what they are. 

in ef 


READY - MADE THOUGHTS 


T= world—men, women and children 
—turns, at least in America, more and 
more to ready-made clothes. Of course, 
as the number of those who demand such 
things becomes larger, the supply becomes 
better. Production on such an immense scale 
insures something that will fit any need. There 
is a great saving of time, of strength, of physi- 
cal and mental effort. Repeated sessions with 
a tailor or a dressmaker are wearisome to hur- 
ried nerves and muscles; but to walk into a 
shop and walk out again freshly, if not quite 
perfectly, arrayed, gives a joyous sense of the 
triumph of spirit over matter. Then, too, the 
democratic instinct is, not to accentuate differ- 
ences, but to remove them. To dress and to 
live very much as others do is easier and 
kinder. i 

The same tendency is manifest in thought. 
More and more we incline to take our thoughts, 
and still more the dress of them, from others. 
Universal common-school education has great 
advantages; but it has this disadvantage, that 
it tends to diffuse ready-made thinking, to 
extinguish originality and independence under 
a vast garment of commonplace. A still more 
energetic distributor of ready-made thoughts 
is the newspaper, which from Maine to Cali- 
fornia disseminates stock words, stock phrases, 
stock ideas. 

Well, we all get most of our thoughts from 
others. How can wehelpit? The rush of life 
leaves us little time to think. And even if it 
left us much, the most of us are perhaps some- 
what inadequately provided with the necessary 
machinery. But two points at least are worth 
remembering in this matter: First, let us try 
to have a thought of our own occasionally, or, 
if that is impossible, to make ready-made 
thoughts our own by testing them and adapting 
them and seeing that they are really true for 
us. Second and far more important, let us 
realize that our thoughts are ready-made, and 
be humble and quiet with them, and not make 
the world smile by pompously parading ideas 
as our own that mankind accepted or rejected 
ages before we were capable of thinking of 
anything. 

io} 


THE LLOYD-GEORGE GOVERNMENT 


OMETIMES the proverb that Lincoln 
S quoted so effectively, ‘‘ Don’t swap horses 
while you are crossing a stream,’’ may 
well be disregarded. Suppose the horse goes 
lame in the middle of the stream! That may 
not be what has happened in England ; never- 
theless, the English people have made up their 
minds that a faster horse will get them across 
the stream sooner and safer. 

The Asquith cabinet, formed by a loyal coa- 
lition of Liberals and Unionists, has been forced 
to yield office, not by an adverse vote of the 
House of Commons, but by the pressure of a 
vague but potent public opinion represented by 
certain influential newspapers and men. Ex- 
actly what took place in the secret conferences 
that led to the crisis may never be revealed. 
The movement, which was undoubtedly in- 
spired by pure patriotism as well as by wide- 
spread impatience at the slow progress made 
in the field, has brought to the front the most 
energetic public man of his time in the British 
government service. It remains to be seen 
whether Mr. Lloyd-George, besides being the 
most energetic man of his time, is also the 
wisest, whether the public impatience that has 
put him into office was altogether justified, and 
whether the change that it has brought about 
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will remove the grounds of impatience. But 
those matters only the future can decide. 

The old government was a coalition in which 
the high offices were carefully apportioned 
between the two parties. The aim of the new 
premier was to set up a national government 
in which every man should be the best man 
that he could find for the place, no matter 
what the man’s former political associations 
had been. Whether he has succeeded in doing 
so is again a question that only the future 
can answer. His plan to seek business ability 
rather than political eminence for the high 
offices of state seems to have been thoroughly 
carried into effect; for of the men who now 
take office for the first time the list of those 
who have made their mark in commerce or 
manufacturing is long and impressive. The 
fundamental idea in the movement for a 
change was to create a small body of men that 
should have the same authority over the war 
that single dictators have had in many wars of 
the past. The cabinet of five men in the place 
of a cabinet of twenty-three is the answer to 
that demand. 

For a time at least the new. government 
will encounter no hostile opposition. There 
will still be a friendly opposition, composed 
chiefly of Liberal members, who will offer mild 
criticism, but who will ultimately vote with the 
government. And that is well, for criticism 
offered in the right spirit is helpful. How 
long will those conditions last? Only so long 
as the new government succeeds in making the 
progress that the country demanded from Mr. 
Asquith. Success will be the test of this min- 
istry as it was of the last, and the test will 
be all the more severely applied because the 
new government has a freer hand. 


os 


OUR RAILWAY PROBLEM 


S everyone expected, President Wilson’s 
A message to Congress deals principally 
with the railway situation. Of the 
programme that he presented last summer, 
only one recommendation was then enacted: 
the eight-hour law thought necessary to save 
the nation from the immediate danger of a 
strike. He now asks Congress to put through 
the rest of the plan, which includes increasing 
the membership and the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, providing for full 
public investigation of every dispute before a 
strike or a lockout can be lawfully attempted, 
and giving the Executive power to control and 
to run the railways for military purposes. 

The second item will meet with strong oppo- 
sition from the railway brotherhoods. Com- 
pulsory investigation robs the workman of his 
chief weapon, the strike. After his recent 
discovery of how effective even the threat to 
strike can be, he is less likely than ever to give 
up the weapon without a struggle. Besides, 
compulsory investigation, when tried else- 
where, has not been wholly successful. Itisa 
palliative rather than a remedy. If we relied 
upon it, we might find that, when the hour of 
need came, it proved unworkable. 

Those are the aspects of the railway question 
that are immediately before Congress, but they 
are almost overshadowed by the larger issues 
in the background. 

The Adamson law is before the Supreme 
Court, which will interpret it and say whether 
or not it is constitutional. Considering the haste 
in which the law was passed, and the circum. 
stances that led to its being passed, the rail- 
ways could hardly do less than make such an 
appeal; but if the court decides against the 
brotherhoods, the men will be so dissatisfied 
that they may renew the crisis of last summer. 
By aftiliating themselves with the American 
Federation of Labor, the brotherhoods have 
brought into line all the railway shopmen, 
switchmen, telegraphers and other employees 
who did not benefit by the Adamson law, and 
all of them are now expected to work together 
in a determined effort for an eight-hour day 
for all railway men. 

The chronic difficulty of a regulation and 
control divided between the national and the 
state governments seems at last to have reached 
acrisis. The railways declare that being 
controlled by forty-nine different masters has 
become intolerable. That point is likely to 
prove one of the most important matters that 
the Newlands Congressional Committee will 
have to consider; but after all, it is only one 
aspect of the main problem that faces the 
nation, which is that it must look at its trans- 
portation system as an instrument of national 
service, and provide for it accordingly. The 
first and the third of President Wilson’s recom- 
mendations assume the need, and the tendency 
of events in the last decade has been in that 
direction. In most of its parts, our railway 
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system is a splendid monument to American 
courage and industry, but the next duty of 
the country is to bring it into some sort of 
unity, so that it may serve the nation as a 


whole. 3 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The bill to restrict immigra- 
tion, which makes the ability to read one 
of the tests to which future immigrants must 
conform, passed the Senate on December 14 
by 64 to 7. It was sent to conference. The 
judiciary committee of the House reported the 
proposed constitutional amendments—nation- 
wide prohibition favorably, and the one for 
the enfranchisement of women without rec- 
ommendation.——Senator Willard Saulsbury 
of Delaware was elected president pro tem- 
pore of the Senate. ——The Secretary of War, 
appearing before the military committee of the 
House, and Gen. Wood and Gen. Scott, ap- 
pearing before the military committee of the 
Senate, all agreed that the militia system was 
not a satisfactory means of national defense, 
and the two officers declared that some form 
of universal military training was needed. 
e 
AILWAY SITUATION.—On January 8 
the Supreme Court will hear arguments 
on the constitutionality of the Adamson law. 
Conferences between representatives of the 
railways and of the brotherhoods to see whether 
the points at issue could be settled by agree- 
ment rather than through the courts were not 
successful. Neither party is pleased with the 
Adamson bill; for the trainmen, who believed 
it to be a triumph for their contention when it 
passed, are now alarmed lest it lead to the 
supplementary legislation favored by President 
Wilson, which would make a general strike 
illegal without an impartial investigation of 
the situation. ° 


EXICO. — The joint commission met 

again on December 18 to hear what Gen. 
Carranza had to say to the protocol signed by 
the commission several weeks before. The 
Mexican commissioners did not bring the news 
that he had ratified the protocol, but intimated 
that he would do so after he had made a 
statement of his policy concerning the relations 
between Mexico and the United States, in 
reply to the similar statement drawn up by 
the American commissioners and attached to 
the protocol. ——It was reported that Villa had 
sent to Washington a proposal to guarantee 
the safety of Americans and other foreigners 
in Mexico if the United States would not in- 
terfere in his campaign against the Carranza 
government.——News reached El Paso that 
Villa had caused the death of Dr. Fisher, 
an American physician of Santa Rosalia, and 
Howard Gray, an American who lived at 
Parral. —-Sixteen thousand of the militia. now 
on the border were ordered home on Decem- 
ber 18, @ 


NISH WEST INDIES. — On Decem- 
ber 14 the people of Denmark voted by 
referendum on the proposal to sell the Danish 
West Indies to the United States. They favored 
it by a majority of nearly two to one. On 
December 20 the Danish Folkething passed 
the bill that ratifies the sale. 
e 
USTRIA.—Another eabinet erisis has oe- 
eurred in Austria. Premier Koerber is 
out and Count Clam-Martinez has been asked 
to form a new ministry. 
od 
ECENT DEATH.—At Cambridge, De- 
eember 16, Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, the 
psychologist, aged 53. 


THE EUROPEAN WARJO 


(From December 14 to December 20.) 


The eyes of the world were on the respon- 
sible statesmen of the Entente powers this 
week, for everyone was eager to know how | 
they would receive the suggestion of a peace 
conference officially made by the Central | 
powers. It became known that thé German 


and Austrian proposals did not outline the | 


terms on which those governments would 
stand, but merely urged the importance of | 
putting an end to the destruction of life and 
wealth that the war is causing. 

The proposal did not arouse any enthusiastic | 





| 
| 
| 





response in France, where the public men | 
almost unanimously deelared that they felt | 
that it was ill-timed and intended to sow dis- | 
sension among the Allies rather than to accom- | 
plish a real peace. The Russian Duma also; United States. The American government 
voted against entering into any peace negotia-| has not yet consented to receive Fuad Bey, 


tions at present, on the ground that a peace 
made now would determine nothing, and could 


complete restitution of invaded countries, full | 
reparation to them and effectual guarantees 
against another war. He saw no safety in| 
any compromise with the militaristic system | 
that Prussia, and Germany under its guidance, | 
represents. Mr. Asquith followed the premier 
with a speech no less firm in tone. 

On December 20 it became known that Presi- 
dent Wilson had dispatched a note to the bellig- 
erent nations, urging them to state publicly the 
terms on which they would be willing to con- 
sider peace, in order that a concrete basis for 
negotiation might be arrived at. The Presi- 
dent added that it must not be supposed that | 
his note was suggested by or was intended 
to supplement the overtures of the Central 
powers. 

While the statesmen were discussing peace, 
the soldiers, whenever the weather permitted, 
continued their activities in the field. ‘The 
Freneh under Gen. Mangin struck another 
brilliant blow in front of Verdun, pushed their 
lines forward nearly or quite two miles east of 
the Meuse, and took more than 11,000 German 
prisoners and 81 guns. On that side of the 
river the French have now regained almost 
all the ground taken by the Germans in the 
long and terrible Battle of Verdun. The Ger- 
mans made some spirited counter-attacks, but 
Paris declared that the French held all the 
ground they had gained. 

In Roumania the retreat of the defeated 
Roumanians continued behind the line of-the 
Buzeu River, which the Germans foreed on 
December 14. Paris learned a few days later 
that the beaten and disorganized army had 
fallen back behind the Sereth and Pruth rivers 
and were to rest and refiton Russian territory, 
while the Russians took over the line across 
Roumania, and would try to digin and hold it 
against the German advance. Their line of 
defense was believed to follow the Rimnic and 
Sereth rivers. The Russian forces in the 
Dobruja were also reported to be falling back 
and crossing the Danube between Braila and 
Galatz. Berlin declared that the Roumanians 
had lost 300,000 men and virtually all their 
guns and military supplies. 

There were German offensives reported from 
the fronts in Galicia and Volhynia, but they 
led to no important results. 

Athens sent word that the crisis in Greece 
had been averted again by the King’s unre- 
served assent to all the conditions of the 
Entente powers. The reply of the Greek 
government denied that any hostile troop 
movements had been ordered, and promised 
that none should be ordered. It also promised 
not to transportany war material into northern 
Greeee, and agreed to give every satisfaction 
for the attack made by Greek reservists on 
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British and French marines in Athens. Mr. 
Lloyd-George told Parliament during the week 
that the Entente powers would recognize the 
diplomatic agents of the V enezelos government, 
as representing the districts it controlled. 

The British foree in Mesopotamia has become 
active again as better weather approaches; 


it is advancing against Kut el Amara, and | 
was said to be within two and a half miles of | 


the town on December 15. 


The British horse transport Russian was | 


sunk in the Mediterranean, probably, although 
not certainly, by a German submarine, on 
December 14. 


American horse tenders were lost. 


The Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm, which had | 
been lying at Vesta, Norway, ever since the | 


beginning of the war, ran 
out and tried to make a 
German port, but it went 
ashore in the Great Belt 
off the Danish coast. The 
cargo is said to be worth 
$5,000, 000. 

The Entente govern- 
ments have finally agreed 
to give a safe-conduct to 
Count Tarnowski von 
Tarnow, the new Aus- 
trian ambassador to the 





COUNT TARNOWSKI VON 
TARNOW 


| the new Turkish ambassador, and it is said 
that it will not do so unless Turkey pays heed 


be followed only by another more terrible war | to the representations of this country coneern- 


within a few years. 
On December 19 the new British premier, | 


Mr. Lloyd-George, gave the answer of his | 


ing the treatment of Americans and natural- 
| ized Americans in Turkey. 
Mr. Lloyd-George declared that his govern- 


government in a speech in Parliament. He, ment was considering taking over all British 


declared that the Allies would not enter a 


peace conference with a Germany that pro- 
claimed itself victorious, and that no peace 


could be considered that did not provide for | space available for American shippers. 


| shipping, in order to assure the Entente nations 
|and their armies sufficient supplies. Such a 
policy would still further restrict the cargo 











The ship had no cargo at the | 
time. A number of the crew and seventeen | 
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SIMEON IN THE TEMPLE 


By, Jeannie Pendleton Hall 


HITE doves that circled round the 
blue 
Within the outer courtyard lit, 
They preened their breasts where travelers 
threw 
Their grain, and strove for it. 


The thin, gray, sacrificial smoke 
Trailed from the altars, for to-day 

“A many met there—country folk 
Come up their vows to pay. 


But I searee marked them—scarce had 
known 
(So great the thing I had come to see) 
How spent I stood; how on the stone 
My staff smote wearily. 


Till came that group; for, past surmise, 
I knew the craftsman, plain and mild, 

The gentle mother, violet-eyed, 
Clasping the Holy Child. 


Now when that lovesome Child I knew, 
And lifted Him, and sang God’s grace, 
The Holy Babe, as children do, 
Fondled my wrinkled face. 


Mute and amazed did all men stand 
To hear the mysteries I did speak, 
For ’twas a little, little hand 
That played about my cheek: 


No rose-pink shell by Galilee 

More silken-soft when winds are calm, 
But I—I saw, and wept to see, 

Nails in each tiny palm! 
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STAIRS OR ELEVATOR? 


EORGE had graduated with honors from 
the university, and he felt that he had 
the world at his feet until Mr. Farns- 
worth, his father, called him into his 
private office in the big Farnsworth 

> department store. 

“Well, George,” said Mr. Farnsworth 
in his businesslike way, “you are now out in the 
world and ready to make your way, I suppose. 
What would you like to do?” 

“Td like to go into business with you,” the young 
man replied. 

‘Will you take the stairs or the elevator to the 
top floor where the private offices are?” asked 
his father. 

, “What do you mean, dad?” queried the boy. 

“T mean,” replied the father, ‘‘will you start at 
the bottom, take the place of an ordinary clerk and 
work your way up, or do you want to step into 
a place of some authority just as you are now?” 

“Why, naturally,” said George, “‘I’d like to take 
the elevator, for I think that as your son I ought 
to have some advantages over the outsider, and 
I think I could fill a manager’s position.” 

“George,” said his father, “I’m disappointed in 
you, and if you weren’t my son I’d refuse to give 
you a chance even to try to make good. You re- 
mind me of a youngster who applied for a job as 
office boy in a downtown firm a little while ago. 
They asked to see what sort of hand he could 
write. It was such a hopeless scrawl that they 
told him he had better take lessons in writing. 
The youngster said he didn’t see why, for he was 
going to become a manager, and his stenographer 
could look after that part for him. 

“That is the trouble with so many young fellows 
these days. They all expect to be managers, and 
want to dodge the steps from the office boy’s job 
to the manager’s desk. The result is, they never 
arrive. 

“Many a preacher thinks he can slide through 
somehow to a leading pulpit by taking a high- 
school course and a theological training, omitting 
college; and he finds himself intellectually bank- 
rupt at forty in some backwoods town. 

‘““Many a budding physician thinks he will some- 
how become a noted surgeon, although he loafs 
through his medical course. There is a reason 
for suecess, my boy. The most successful paper 
makers in this country to-day come from three 
generations of paper makers. 

“As [think of what you have to learn, you remind 
me of an eagiet on the edge of the nest with every 
pinion and feather in trim, but without the tough- 
ened fibre that will come from battling with the 
winds amongst the crags. I’m not much of a 
preacher, but if I’m not mistaken an unauthorized 
messenger once ran to King David to report to 
him the result of a battle that was not yet over. 
When he arrived in the king’s chamber he was so 
out of breath and so ill-informed that he could say 
nothing, and had to wait until the regular messen- 
ger arrived. If you take the stairs route to the 
directors’ table, you will have plenty of time to 
think of what you are to say when you get there. 
Which shall it be?” 

“IT think I’)] come up by way of the stairs,” said 
George. 

2 h 


A MILITANT CHRISTIAN 


RANDISHING a revolver in one hand 
and a bottle of “moonshine” liquor in 
the other, a brawny mountaineer dared 
constable or sheriff or sheriff’s posse to 
arrest him. And this he did within the 
shadow of the county courthouse at 

o Salyersville, Kentucky. Less than two 
hundred feet away was the county jail, and the big 
fellow defied anyone to attempt to lodge him be- 
hind the bars. To emphasize his remarks, he 
raised the revolver skyward and blazed away. 
There were fifty men within hearing of his chal- 
lenge, out none of them dared to face the bran- 
dished revolver. 

“Put down that gun!” shouted one man. 
it down before you hurt some one.” 

“Yow!” shouted the brawny mountaineer. 
“Come and take it away from me!” 

*You’ll wind up in jail!” warned another. 

“Come and put me there! Dare ye to! 
the whole town to try it!” 

Just then the preacher, a young man from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, who had not been long 
in the mountains, came out of a store. The minis- 
ter was tall and athletic, careful, almost fastidious, 
indress. The natives thought him a “tenderfoot.” 

*‘Whoop!”’ shouted the man in the street. “No 
one dares to arrest me!” 

He swung the revolver in a circle, covering the 
people standing on the store porches. 

Quick as a flash the preacher sprang out into the 


“Put 


Dare 


| street and made forthe man. A dozen men reached 
| out to stop him, but it was too late. He reached 
| the side of the drunken man in atwinkling. His 
| athletic training stood him in good stead. One 

| blow of his fist knocked the revolver from the 
| | man? shand. In another instant the pastor’s mus- 
| cular arms had wrapped round the mountaineer 
| and pinned his arms to his sides. Before the frac- 
tious one realized it, he was being carried bodily 
toward the jail door, and the preacher had won his 
spurs in the eyes of the mountain people. Never 
again was he considered merely as a bookworm 
and student. 

Not long afterwards a man who lived several 
miles from the village stood out in front of the 
courthouse and began to defy the authorities and 
citizens in general. The young minister hap- 
pened to be standing on the porch of one of the 
stores. The man saw the preacher looking at him. 
Without further ado the noisy citizen climbed 
upon his mule and rode out of the village as quickly 
as the beast could take him. He had heard of the 
other incident. 

This clergyman has. decided to end his days 
among the people of the mountains. He has 
found them a warm-hearted folk and wonderfully 
loyal friends. But he is more than a preacher. 
He lives on a farm alone—he is a bachelor—and 
cultivates a little bottom land and a larger portion 
of steep hillside. Always he is making experi- 
ments, trying some new thing in the way of farm- 
ing, testing and confirming experiments made 
elsewhere, and trying to adapt them to mountain 
agriculture. Ideas that are good he passes on to 
his fellow mountain farmers, and the amount of 
good he has done is incalculable. 

He receives no salary, and has relinquished all 
help from his church board because he can make 
enough from his farming to supply his needs. He 
goes far back into the mountains, and preaches 
in neighborhoods that seldom hear the voice of a 
minister. In cases of sickness he is always ready 
with a word of comfort. 

The world knows nothing of the work of this 
quiet man whose life for the remainder of his years 
will be buried far back in the mountains; he asks 
no remuneration here; but the people among 
whom he has cast his lot love him. And what 
more can a man ask? 
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ROPING A PANTHER 


HILE I was traveling through a Western 

State, writes a Companion reader, I met a 

ranchman whose face was disfigured by 
three long, ragged scars that started below his left 
eye and ran across his cheek and over the jaw- 
bone. One evening I ventured to ask how he had 
got them. 

“Roping a panther,” he replied. 

“Roping a panther!” I repeated. 

‘It does sound foolish, doesn’t it?” he answered. 
‘Well, those scars and these others here show that 
it was.” As he spoke he opened his shirt and 
showed a badly mutilated right shoulder. 

“When I was about sixteen,” he began, ‘‘my 
parents sent me out to spend a year or so with 
my uncle on his ranch. My uncle gave me a cow- 
boy’s outfit and told me to enjoy myself. For 
about six months that is exactly what I did. 

“Nearly everyone packed a gun in those days, 
and I had not been there long before my uncle 
gave me a six-shooter and a rifle and taught me 
how to use them. By the time I had been there a 
year I could ride, shoot and throw a rope nearly 
as well as the other boys. 

“In addition to my rifle and revolver, I carried 
a large hunting knife in my belt. The boys made 
lots of fun of this knife, calling it a pig-sticker or 
a toad-stabber, but I persisted in carrying it in 
spite of them. 

“One morning I was about to start for Sandy 
Creek coulee to hunt for deer when my uncle came 
out of the house and asked me to watch out for 
some cattle that had strayed. While we were 
talking he had looked over my outfit, and now he 
said, ‘That cinch strap is nearly worn in two; you 
had better attend to it.’ 

“The strap was badly worn, and, as I was riding 
a ‘centre-fire’ saddle, I had only one cinch to de- 
pend on; but I was in a hurry and said, ‘Oh, that 
will hold for quite a while yet.’ 

“‘Jack,’ he said earnestly, ‘remember that a 
cowboy’s safety depends on the strength of his 
saddle rigging.’ 

“<P ll fix it as soon as I get back,’ I said, and 
rode off before he could say any more. 

“Sandy Creek was dry at that time of year, and I 
kept the pony on the sand, where he made very 
little noise. The wind was blowing down the 
coulee, and I stood a good chance of running on 
Some game. We had been traveling up the coulee 
for perhaps half an hour when, on turning a bend 
where the rock walls were very steep, my pony 
shied so suddenly that I was nearly thrown. I 
looked round to see what had startled him, and 
was surprised to see a mountain lion on a ledge of 
rock in front of me. He was fairly cornered, for 
the wall behind him was too smooth and precip- 
itous to be climbed, and the bend of the wall pre- 
vented him from passing me. 

“T had never been so close to a panther before, 
but I knew that the creatures were cowardly unless 
wounded or very hungry, and I was not afraid. 

“T could have shot him easily, but I thought how 
easy it would be to throw my rope round his neck 
and capture him alive. The panther was spitting 
and hissing like an angry house cat, but made no 
move to get away. 

“T swung the rope a few times round my head 
and then threw it. It looked for a minute as if it 
would catch the panther just as I wished, but as 
it looped out over his head he sat back on his 
haunches and cuffed at it like a kitten at a string. 
The rope fell with one of his legs through it and 
tightened back of his shoulder. 

“My pony had been restless since he first caught 
sight of the panther, but I had been able to keep 
him steady so far. But when the rope tightened 
on the lion, he began to roll round and snarl 
and spit until you would have thought that he 
was having a fit. The sight was too much for the 
broncho, and, taking the bit in his teeth, he spun 
round and was off down the back trail like a shot; 
the panther bounded and rolled along behind us 
like arubber ball. 

‘Before we had gone far the pony jumped a small 


realized what had happened, I had rolled off over 
the horse’s hips like a bag of meal. The fall did 
not hurt me much, but 1 was dazed. I scrambled 


first, and when I got to my feet he faced me, 
crouching and ready to spring. 


jarred it from the holster. I stepped back quickly, 
tripped over the saddle, and fell again. Before I 
could get up, the panther sprang; as he landed, his 





ditch and the weak cinch strap broke. Before I | 


to my feet, but the panther had got his bearings | 


“T reached for my revolver, but the fall had | 


claws tore across my cheek, and he sank his teeth 
savagely into my shoulder. 

“I struggled to free myself, and in doing so my 
hand hit the handle of my hunting knife. I pulled 
it from the sheath and struck blindly at the panther. 
The warm blood gushed over my hand, and then 
everything turned black. 

“‘When I regained my senses, Curly Welch, one 
of my uncle’s punchers, was nearly drowning me 
with water that he carried from the creek in his 
hat. ‘Decided to come back, have yuh?’ he in- 
quired with a relieved grin. He was an irrepress- 
ible, happy-go-lucky fellow, and he laughed 
heartily over my disheveled appearance, although 
all the while he was washing and bandaging my 
hurts as well as he could. 

“*My, my, son, but you sure are all mussed up!’ 
he chuckled. ‘What kind of a jamboree have you 
and this here catamount been having, anyway? 
Looks like the little old scalping knife saved your 
bacon this time all right.’ 

“When he mentioned the panther I sat up and 
looked round. There he lay, stone dead, with my 
hunting knife sticking in his side. That one lucky 
blow had found his heart. 

“Curly had seen my horse come out of the coulee, 
running wild, without the saddle, and, suspecting 
that something was wrong, he had ridden up the 
coulee to investigate. He put me on his horse 
and then led it to the ranch, where my wounds 
were dressed, and inside of a month I was as well 
as ever, except that what few good looks I had 
were badly damaged.” 
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** Jungletown and return, please—half fare.’’ 
—Drawn by Clifton Meek. 
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THE ART OF LETTER WRITING 


T would be hard to find a more forceful indict- 
I ment of the habit of writing careless and 

inadequate letters than the comparison that 
Mr. Denis Garstin makes in Friendly Russia be- 
tween the letter that his Russian maid, Olga, dic- 
tated and the letter that an American schoolboy 
sent to his uncle in Russia. Myr. Garstin says: 

Olga produced some paper that she had been 
hiding from time to time. She had already begun 
with an address to her mother that I could not 
read. I began again below. 

“Dear Little Mother. I bow toward thee. 
Afanasi Stepanovitch bows toward thee. Marya 
Filimonovna bows toward thee. I am well. An 
Englishman writes this letter. He lives here. 
Vera Aleksandrovna [the lady of the house] is 
well. Dmitri Ivanovitch is dead. I bow toward 
Yevgénia Patrovna. I bow toward Arina Pe- 
trovna. I bow toward Marya Petrovna —” 

“Good gracious, Olga!” Isaid. ‘Are you going 
to bow toward everyone you know?” 

“Of course,” said Olga. 

“Are there many more?” 

“A. great many more. It will be a long letter, 
like those you write.” 

It was. Her three sisters and four brothers 
were married, and each had children. Olga bowed 
toward each by name. Then there came the 
neighbors and their families, the village friends, 
and more relatives who might be there on a visit. 
Olga bowed conscientiously to each. 

“And now?” I asked, feeling that all concerned 
had earned some news at last. 

“T will write my name,” said Olga. 
good letter. 
home.” 

In that desolate part of the Crimea where I 
lived the only means of communication between 
us and the outside world was a steamer that 
stopped in calm weather in the bay as it coasted 
along from Odessa to Batum. The agent for the 
steamship line was a fat, weary man with a walrus 
moustache. He always seemed to go to sleep 
while I stumbled through my Russian sentences. 
He would open his eyes to answer my question, 
and close them again for my next inquiry. 

But one day he surprised me by asking me to 


“Tt is a very 
They will be pleased, there in my 





“Yes, yes,” they insisted, “‘we understand that, 
but tell us, what does he say?” 

I translated the letter into Russian as well as I 
could, and I hated the business. It ran: 

“Dear Uncle. Poppa is real ill, and is mighty 
sore he can’t scribble a note to you right away. 
But he cannot. You might as well put a broncho 
to sort out crockery. Pop’s all nerves. I am still 
at the technical school, and am doing well. Hope 
you are all keeping fit. Love to all. 

‘Your loving nephew, Jack S. Johnson.” 

I knew that I should never be able to explain 

that “love to all” to the Ivanoffs. I never did. 
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HOW SEDALIA WAS NAMED 


READER of The Companion who was inter- 
A ested in our account of the way the town of 
Rolla, Missouri, got its name, has asked us 
if we can tell the origin of that other attractive 
name, Sedalia. It happens that we can; and our 
readers will agree that the circumstances surround- 
ing the naming of Sedalia were no less curious 
than those out of which grew the name of Rolla. 
The city of Sedalia was both founded and named 
by Gen. George R. Smith, who was a distinguished 
citizen of Missouri during the years of the Civil 
War and the periods immediately before and after 
that struggle. He was a Virginian by birth and a 
Kentuckian by upbringing; as a young man he 
came to Missouri and settled at Georgetown, which 
is three miles north of the present city of Sedalia. 
He was prominent both in politics and business, 
and was instrumental in the building of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway from St. Louis to Kansas 


| City during the fifties of the last century. 


He could not induce his fellow townsmen to 


‘make the necessary effort to have the railway 


pass through Georgetown, and foreseeing that that 
would condemn the village to decay, he bought a 
large tract of land beside the railway tracks and 
laid out a town site there, from which, in course 
of time, has grown the flourishing city of Sedalia. 

When it came to furnishing a name for the 
new settlement, Gen. Smith determined to chris- 
ten it Sedville in honor of his younger daughter 
Sarah, whose pet name in the family circle was 
“Sed.” One of his friends, Mr. Josiah Dent of St. 
Louis, suggested that ‘ville’ was a commonplace 
termination, and that Sedalia would be a more 
beautiful and unusual name. Gen. Smith approved 
of the suggestion, and Sedalia came officially into 
being when he and his family, the first inhabitants 
of the new town, moved thither in 1859. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING 
FRIENDS 


NE of Chief Factor Smith’s clerks, says Mr. 
Beckles Willson in his account of the early 
life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 

remembers that Mr. Smith always was very cour- 
teous and very frugal. He never lost his temper. 
Once at Northwest River an old employee named 
Irvine was nailing down casks. Mr. Smith came 
along and said, “You are putting too many nails 
into those casks. You mustn’t put in so many 
nails.” 

The man lost his temper. ‘I’ve always put in 
that many nails,” he said. “I’ve been twenty 
years here. If you know my job better than I do, 
I'd better go.” 

“No,” said Mr. Smith calmly, “just put in fewer 
nails!” As the man continued to grumble, the 
factor asked him to meet him at the fort at a cer- 
tain hour. Atthe time appointed Irvine went, and 
listened for half an hour to a stern lecture on 
his disobedience and insubordination. He was 
brought to reason and remorse. 

“And now,” said Mr. Smith, shaking hands, 
“we'd better step this way.” The man thought he 
was going to be discharged. “Mrs. Smith is wait- 
ing for us,’’ went on the chief factor. “She would 
like to offer you a little refreshment before you 
go.” So they adjourned to the sitting room, and 
Irvine was cordially entertained. ‘‘We’ll just for- 
get all about the other matter,” said the chief 
factor good-humoredly. 

The man was completely won, and thereafter 
became Donald Smith’s friend and champion. 
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SPREADING ENGLISH CULTURE 


INGES deserves a word, says Capt. W. H. L. 

Watson of that Belgian town in his Adven- 

tures of a Dispatch Rider. When first the 
corps came to Hinges, the inhabitants were ex- 
alted. The small boys came out in puttees and 
the women put ribbons in their hair. 

Now, if you pronounce Hinges in the French 
fashion, you give forth an exclamation of distress- 
ful pain. The name cannot be shouted from a 
motor cycle. It has its difficulties even for the 
student of French. So we all called it plainly and 
bluntly Hinges, as if it were connected with a 
door. The inhabitants noticed this. Thinking 
that they and their forefathers had been wrong,— 
for surely these fine men with red hats knew better 
than they,—the English pronunciation spread. 
The village became ’Ingees, and now only some 
unfashionable dotards in Béthune preserve the 
tradition of the old pronunciation. 

It is not only Hinges that has been thus decently 
— in British garb. Le Cateau is Lee Catoo. 





come with him into the dwelling room. Tania, the 
ll 


is Bo-peep. Ouderdon is Eiderdown. 





agent’s dark, pretty daughter, seemed es; 
nervous. The others had evidently given her the 
task of broaching the subject to me. I noticed her 
toying with a letter, and I guessed what she was 
trying to say. 

“Olga Petrovna has made me her letter writer 
now,” I said. ‘We are very proud of that letter, 
Olga and I.” 

All the family nodded at Tania to show her the 
opening fate had given her. Tania frowned at 
them, then turned to me. 

“My father’s brother went to America some 
years ago. Russia was unhealthy for him, as 
Pushkin says.” 

We all laughed merrily at the joke. The agent 
nodded approvingly at his daughter. She con- 
tinued, a little flustered, “And—and—oh, I forget! 
Here is a letter from him, but we cannot under- 
stand what he says, and —” 

“Shall I try and read it?’ I asked. 

She gave me the letter, and I read it through 
quickly to myself. ‘It is not from your brother,” 
I said tothe agent. ‘Your nephew has written it.” 

“Tvan Sergeivitch?” he asked. 

T looked at the signature a second time. 
yes—yes,” I said dubiously. 

“T remember him as a baby,” said the agent’s 
wife. ‘He has blue eyes.” 
| “Does he bow to me?” asked Tania. 





“Er— 


“You must remember,” I said, “that he has grown 
up in America and forgotten Russian customs.” 





PrP 
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A HOPELESS INQUIRY 


STRANGER was questioning Helen, trying 
A to get her to say her father’s first name. 
**What does your mother call your papa?” 

“She calls him my daddy.” 

“Yes, but when she wants to speak to him, what 
does she say?” 

“She says, ‘659, please,’ ’? was Helen’s reply. 

“T don’t mean when she calls him at the office. 
When she tells him to get up in the morning, what 
does she call him?” 

“She says to be ready in about four minutes.” 


* & 


AND THE DISH, TOO 


OMINICO, a famous harlequin of Paris in 
the seventeenth century, going to see Louis 
XIV at supper, fixed his eyes on a dish of 
partridges. The king, who was exceedingly fond 
of his acting, saw the look, and said, “Give that 
dish to Dominico.” 
“And the partridges, too, sire?”’ asked the harle- 
quin. 
The king smiled at the artfulness of the question, 
and replied, ‘‘And the partridges, too.” 
The dish that held the partridges was of gold. 
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DRAWN BY CORNELIA MORRISON 


THE STORY OF CHUB 


BY IRVING PALFREY 


Crew isa turtle. When this story begins The New. Year gave a birthday feast 


And who, do you think, was there? 
The April Fool on a straight, high stool, 


he was sunning himself ona bit of beach 
that bordered a little pond in the woods. | 
His mother was near by, for Chub was only | 


a little fellow, no bigger than a fifty - cent | Next the wild March hare ; 

piece, and she had kept a close eye on him " 
from the time he first came out of the sand a saat kage and June ings and deg-day 
few months before. Chub longed to set out 8s, 


A witch and a Halloween elf ; 
A Thanksgiving turkey, and old St. Nick, 
And the young New Year himself. 


and see the world for himself, but his mother 
always said: 

“Don’t be in a hurry, Chub, to seek ad- | 
venture. If you will only wait long enough, | 
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WHEN THE NEW YEAR GAVE A PARTY 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


The May Queen sat at the table’s head, 
At the foot, St. Valentine, 

With dainties enough between them spread 
For a hundred folk to dine. 


They ate, they drank, they laughed, they 
joked 
Till they cleaned the board ; and all 
Came back in time—so runs the rime— 
To pay their party call ! 





perhaps the adventure will come to you.’’ 
And sure enough, while Chub and his| from the lunch basket and put Chub into it, 
mother were sunning themselves on the sand | and with him some wet moss and sand to make 
the adventure came—in the form of a small | him feel at home. Somehow, Sonny seemed 
but very active boy who was walking in the| to know that the baby turtle’s name was 
woods with his mother. They had a luncheon | Chub, and he was so kind to him that the 
basket and a bunch of wild flowers that they little turtle did not mind being a prisoner, 
had been picking. although he knew that his mother would 
When Chub’s mother saw them, she called worry about him. 
out, ‘‘Come, come, Chub Turtle! The water, That was the first of Chub’s adventures, 
is the best place for us!’’ | but in the days that followed he had many 
Straightway she splashed into the pond as | others that he will remember as long as he 
fast as she could go, but Chub lingered on | lives. Sonny put the tin box that was Chub’s | 
the sand. All would have been well if he had | home into a warm window, and caught flies for | 
obeyed his mother; but he disobeyed her, and | him to eat and brought water to keep the moss 
so he had only himself to blame for what fol-| damp, until he and Chub became very good | 
lowed. 
When Mother Turtle splashed into the, 











friends. One time Binx, a big yellow cat, | 
came and looked into the tin box. Chub was 
water, the boy—whose name was Sonny—left | a little frightened when Binx smelled of his 
his mother and came running to the shore. | shell and turned him over with a soft paw; | 
His eyes fell on Chub, and quick as a flash | but Binx was too wise a cat to mistake Chub 
he pounced on him and picked him up. for a mouse, and soon went off about his| 

‘*Oh, look, mother! Look!’ he called. | business. | 
‘*See the baby turtle! I am going to take it} Chub did not have to stay in the tin box | 
home! Please say that I may!’’ all the time. Sonny often took him in his | 

Sonny and his mother took a little tin box | hand ‘and carried him round the house, and | 

- —— ees one day he put him into a little wagon and 
hauled him up and down the driveway in the | 
back yard. When Rodney and Dwight, two | 
of Sonny’s friends, saw Chub, they said at 
once that they, too, wanted a turtle, and | 
promptly made plans to go to the pond to| 
hunt for some of Chub’s brothers and sisters. | 
While they were talking it over, an queue. | 
bile came chug-chugging along the driveway. 
Sonny ran to get his wagon out of the way, | 
but in his haste he upset it and spilled Chub 
into the grass. 

That was a most exciting adventure. Chub 


A NEW YEAR’S BANK | was not hurt,’ but he was afraid some one | 
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ONE DAY AT A TIME 
BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND 
The resolution that | make 
Is for the Whole Year through ; 


But just to keep it for To-day 
Is all | have to do. 
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took their luncheon and went for another walk 
to the woods where the pond was. 

‘*T’ll take Chub along,’’ said Sonny. ‘‘I’m 
sure he will like a picnic, too; and perhaps 
we can find another baby turtle to bring home 
with him.’ 

But it did not happen at all as Sonny 
planned. While they were beside the pond 
he took Chub from the tin box and put him 
down on the ground. 

‘* Be careful, Sonny! ’’ called his mother. 
‘*Don’t leave Chub there, or he will go into 
the water !’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, he can’t get away,’’ said Sonny, 
and he watched the baby turtle crawl very 
slowly along the sand. 

But suddenly Chub knew that he liked the 
woods and the sandy beach and the water 
better than a tin box, and before Sonny could 
seize him he had hurried into the water and 
disappeared. 

Sonny looked and looked, but Chub did not 
come back. 

‘*Tt’s all right,’’ Sonny said at last. ‘‘Prob- 
ably he will be happier there, and I’m sure his 
mother will be glad to have him home again. ’’ 

So it came about that Chub, who had be- 
come a prisoner because he did not obey 
Mother Turtle, got his liberty again because 
Sonny did not obey his mother. Chub has 
often told the story of his adventures to the 
other little turtles, but he suns himself now 
on a log or a lily pad, rather than on the 
sandy shore where some one might come 
along and pick him up. 

* © 


THE SNOW FAIRY 


BY ANTOINETTE DeC. PATTERSON 





for besides the blue sky and a few fir trees, 
there was little else to be done. It would be 
best, Angela thought, to leave most of the 
paper white, to represent snow. ‘To be sure 
there was the fairy herself; but she hardly 
counted, being only half as big as the icicle 
that she was hanging to froma fir branch. Be- 
sides, her gown must be left white, too, like 
the snow. So there would really be only her 
long, fair hair and the star on her forehead, 
which would take but a dash or two of paint. 

The picture was finished before dark, and 
her mother said it was the best work that 
Angela had done. 

That night Angela went to bed feeling very 





happy, for next month she was to begin her 
| painting lessons. 

The little girl pulled up the warm, woolly 
| comfortable close round her ears,—so cold had 
|the weather grown,—and soon she was fast 
lasleep. And then it was that the Snow Fairy 
| stepped out of the book and stood on the bed 
| within a few inches of her nose! In the 
bright moonlight Angela could see her plainly. 
| Angela was delighted. ‘‘But are you not 
| cold??? she asked. ‘‘And would you not like 
| to get under my warm covers?’’ 
| The Snow Fairy laughed, and the laugh 
seemed like the tinkle of dolls’ sleigh bells. 
“T cold? Why, dear child, I melt away 
whenever I come out of the book if it gets 
the least warm. If it were not for that wide- 
open window I could never stand the heat of 
this room. But I’m glad it’s cold enough 
here for me to stay a moment, for I want to 
tell you how much I like your last picture, — 
you got just the right shade of gold for my 
hair,—and to let you know that I, too, can 
paint! Jack Frost taught me. When he is 
very busy he often gets me to help him.’’ 

Angela clasped her hands. ‘‘ Dear, dear 
Snow Fairy,’’ she begged, ‘‘won’t you please 
show me one of your pictures sometime ?’’ 

Again the fairy gave her silvery little laugh. 
‘*When you get up in the morning,’’ she said, 
‘**go right to the window that faces north, and 
there you will see one of my pictures. It is 
all in white and silver—and oh, how I wish 
I could use color as you do! But just stand- 
ing on this bed is making me warm, so I 
must go right away. Good-by, dear child!’’ 
And the tiny creature was gone. 

It seemed only a few minutes after that 
before it was morning. Angela rubbed her 
eyes. ‘* What a funny dream I had last 
night !’’ she thought. 

Nevertheless, she went to the north window, 








|if Sonny did not find him? The three boys 
“| have a bank,” said Billy Bly. hunted and hunted for Chub a long time. 
They looked everywhere except in the right 
| place, and they might never have found him 
jat all if Binx had not come to help them. 
| Binx had keen eyes and a sharp nose that led 


“What do you think goes in it? 
All pleasant words and deeds that | 
Can crowd into each minute. 

The interest is happiness, 
And | am sure it pays! 
The bank? You all know that, | 
guess— 
The year, with all its days.” 


_ | him straight to the spot where Chub was, 


and in a moment more Sonny had the baby 
turtle in his hand and was carrying him to 
| the safety of the tin box. 

| A few days after that Sonny and his mother 








than coloring the pictures in story-books. | and there, covering the big wide pane, was a 

As she was really clever with her brush | most wonderful fairy forest! A road wound 
and very neat, her mother did not in the least | through it, on either side of which grew 
object ; indeed, she had said that when Angela | silver and white flowers, and tall ferns. Some 
was a little older she should have lessons in | of the trees were like palms, and others seemed 
painting. | hung with moss. 

The picture that Angela decided to color on The picture was so beautiful that Angela 
this very cold afternoon was one that illus- | stood a long time gazing at it, and then she 
trated a story about a snow fairy. She would began to wonder whether, after all, her expe- 
just have time to finish it before it grew dark, | rience of the night had been only a dream. 


Tiare was nothing Angela liked better 
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“Indoor cheer 
all the year! 
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The first winter spent in a 
radiator heated home awak- 
ens the same keen delight 
that a tropic climate be- 
stows upon the traveler 
from winter lands. Radi- 
ator climate soon becomes 
so necessary a part of the 
home life that the whole 
family wonders how it ever 
got along without their 
comfort-guaranteeing out- 
fit of 


ASEAN [DEAL 


Radiator heating will work a 
wonderful transformation in 
your house. Its living space 
will then equal 100% of its entire 
space right up to the glassed-in 
porch. No more cold halls or 
frigid rooms on the windy side. 


Sweeping, dusting, scrubbing, and the 
frequent cleaning and washing of dra- 
peries, are all much lessened where 
radiator heating takes the place of 
stoves and hot air furnaces, because 
the heat does not come dust-laden from 
loose joints. 

Benjamin Franklin said: ‘‘ Beware of little 
expenses—a small leak will sink a great ship.” 
Stoves and out-of-date methods of heating 


are extravagant, causing daily little wastes at 
the coal bin which for a season’s warming 


e been saved by an IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators. 


Get the heat that costs 
the least 

Insist on IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators. Fully guaranteed and cost no 
more than inferior makes. They need no 
water works supply, as same water is used for 
years. Easily put in old buildings. 

Our catalog “Ideal Heating” (free) is 
a volume of concise heating and venti- 
lating infor- 
mation 
which every 
owner or 
tenant — 
small or 
large—in 
town or 
country— 
ought to 
have. Write 
us today. 
All inquir- 
ies cordiall 
welcomed. 
No obliga- 
tions to buy. 


A No, 5-22-W_ IDEAL Boiler — 
447 tet of 38-in. AMERICA 
Radiators, costin the < aad 
$235, were used to heat this cot- 
tage. At this price the goods can 
be bought of any reputable, com- 
petent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which vary accord- 
ing to climatic and other condi- 
tions. 





$150 Stationary Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WA Vacuum Cleaner. 
First genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market ; is con- 
nected byiron suction pipe 
to all floors; and will last 
as long as your building. 


ANERIGAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 
Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


(Geach ais hay 











‘| intestinal parasites, almost every new inmate of 
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| THE MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 
WILD CREATURES IN CAPTIVITY 


HOROUGH scientific medical treatment of 
captive wild creatures had its beginning at 
the Zoélogical Garden in Bronx Park, New 
| York City. A medical staff of three men was put 

jin charge of the garden, and the regimen they 
adopted was something entirely new in the treat- 
| ment of captive animals. 

By ten o’clock every morning the head keeper 
| of each department makes a written report to 
| the veterinarian of the condition of every animal 

| under his care. If any animal is sick, the veteri- 

|narian visits it, takes its pulse, respiration and 
temperature when possible, diagnoses the ailment 
| and prescribes a treatment. Of every such case 
| he makes a written record, and these records are 
| filed. 

Thus the veterinarian keeps track of the course 

of each animal’s illness and of the treatments pre- 

| scribed. Whenever an animal dies, he holds a 
post-mortem examination. A complete record of 
this examination is also kept on file. 

To prevent rather than to cure disease is the aim 

of the medical staff at the Bronx ‘‘Zoo.”” There- 
| fore, since most captive animals are afflicted with 





| the Zoo is given generous doses of parasiticides 
| upon its arrival; and the food of all animals, ex- 
| cepting those that will eat only raw flesh, is par- 
| boiled and thoroughly cleaned. 
| The diseases most common among captive wild 
| creatures are intestinal troubles, parasites, skin 
diseases and pneumonia. At times also there are 
| isolated cases of various other ailments. A cer- 
| tain course of treatment is prescribed for all crea- 
| tures suffering from the same kind of disease, | 
| although there must be slight variations according | 
to the temperaments and vitality of the individual 
| patients. 
| Intestinal troubles caused by eating either too | 
much or too fast are common to all cats, some 
hoofed animals, bears and wolves, small mammals 
and monkeys. The general treatment is to admin- 
ister soothing, sedative and astringent medicines, | 
such as tannigin, subnitrate of bismuth, and | 
pepsin. 

The carnivora habitually bolt their food. The | 
result is almost always indigestion. The same | 
is true of the monkeys, who are notorious gluttons. | 
Birds suffer from indigestion because the food 
that it is necessary to give them is frequently ill | 
adapted to their needs and ferments in their stom- 
achs. The American deer suffer from a similar 
ailment; for, when allowed to graze, they invari- | 
ably eat ‘too much. Unfortunately, the doctors can | 
give them little relief; for the deer have four stom- | 
achs, and the physicians have not yet found any 
way to compel their remedies to choose the par- | 
ticular stomach that is afflicted. When the medi- 
cine reaches the site of a deer’s indigestion, | 
therefore, it is by good luck rather than by good | 
management. Strangely enough, there is not the 
same trouble with Asiatic deer. 

Meat-eating animals, such as the cats, bears and 
wolves, small mammals, snakes and fish, most fre- 
quently suffer from intestinal parasites. Animals | 
found to be infested with parasites are starved for 
two or three days, and then given doses of oil of 
male shield fern, areca-nut oil or santonin. These 
medicines, which kill the parasites, are given in 
milk, or in powdered form. 

Skin diseases are confined to the smaller cats, 
small mammals and the pachyderms. The reme- 
dies are similar to those used to kill internal para- 
sites, but they are applied externally in the form 
of ointments. The badgers suffer from a pecul- ; 
iarly severe skin disease, a sort of suppurating | 
eczema. Fortunately it yields readily to treat- 
ment. 

The elephant, although he has a hide almost 
impervious to rifle bullets, does not resist well the | 
attacks of the microérganisms that swarm on his | 
body. Through even the smallest fissures of his 
tough hide they bore their way to the tender skin 
beneath and there set up a severe irritation. To 
prevent this, it is necessary to keep the elephant’s 
hide from cracking. In his native state the ele- 
phant, by swimming and by wallowing in the mud, 
keeps his hide soft and pliable. In captivity, how- 
ever, his epidermis tends to become hard and to | 
split open. This tendency is overcome by thor | 
oughly oiling and massaging the creature’s hide | 
twice a year with cocoanut oil. 

Pneumonia affects the cats, small mammals, 
birds, sea lions and monkeys. In these creatures, 
as in man, the disease cannot be cut short, and 
must run its course. The treatment is to give the 
sick animal plenty of light, fresh air and warmth, 
with nourishing foods and stimulants. Strychnine | 
and digitalis, with eggs and milk, are often given 
to the larger animals, and the smaller creatures 
are stimulated with brandy. 

In treating a sick bird it is necessary to isolate | 
the patient, else its fellows, recognizing with an 
almost human intelligence that a sick member of 
the flock is a menace to all, would set upon the | 
afflicted one and peck it to death. 

The sea lions contract pneumonia during changes | 
of season. They are given stimulants and cod- 
liver oil; but because of their savage disposition 
when sick and their reluctance to eat they are | 
difficult to handle. Hot salt-water baths are help- | 
ful in these cases. 

The monkeys, on the contrary, are easily han- | 
dled. In addition to receiving the general treat- | 
ment prescribed, they are almost always covered | 
with warm chest jackets and frequently wear 
mustard plasters. 

It has been discovered by the medical staff at | 
the Bronx Park Zoo that the disease hitherto | 
called cage paralysis is in reality osteomalacia, an 
affliction common among domestic cattle, and 
formerly supposed to be confined to them. The 
disease principally affects monkeys. It is marked 
by a loss of lime in the bones and symptoms like 
| those of paralysis. 

The veterinarians try to overcome the di 














SK Mother if she knows 
the reason why you like 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter so 
much better than other peanut 


butter. 


Ask her if she knows 


the reason why it tastes so good. 
And why it is so smooth and 


free from grit. 


** Aw—this 
ain t Beech-Nut 
Peanut.Butter.” 


Ask her, too, if she knows 
that a Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
sandwich will feed you just the 


y 
$ 
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‘““Gee—this 
is Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter!” 


same Strength, Heat and Energy 
that a glass of rich milk contains. 


BeechNut 


Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., CANAJOHARIE,N. Y, 








One Man and This 
$50 w 5100 


DAILY PROFIT 

Not a dream—not 

amyth—but a re- 

Bia ality. If you are 

honest — earnest 

and anxious to go in business for yourself, I will 

help you. I have helped lots of men to make 

from $500.00 to $1500.00 per month. It’s an 

honorable business —can be started most any- 
where, in any town of over 500 population. 


A GOOD BUSINESS PROPOSITION 
You want a business of yourown. Go into the / 





Popcorn Crispette business and make $2000.00 to 
$7000.00 a year. All you need is a machine, a 
few dollars and a good lo- 

cation. You can learn to 

make Crispettesinaday. They —@ 

sell a for a nickel a 

po You make almost 

our cont profit. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK | 

It tells the whole story—how 

and where to start, how to succeed, gives cupestannes 
of others, etc. It’s worth read- 

ing, even if you don't start. If 
you're lo ooking for a good 
thing and easy OOK write 
today for F) BOO 

Eakin made 
one month wit! 


W. Z. LONG CO. 
1269 High St.,Springfield,O. 
‘ hal Without any obligation 
tbe pee Ringe oe ina at all, please send me, 
store window, ou can free your. book, Dollars 
— and Sense i in the Crispette 


W. Z. LONG 0. Business.’ 


1500.00 in 
a Long 


Name 








food value yet of moderate 
price,it possesses the natural _ 

vor, color and aroma of 
“high grade cocoa beans. — 


\-Watrer Baxer & Co.ut0. 























Unusual TRIAL OFFER for 10c. 


Best Kodak Finishing ; Bae size roll developed, 10c. Six 
prints free with first roll r, send six negatives, any size, 
and 10c. (stamps) for six prints. 8x10 Enlargements, 25c. 


ROANOKE CYCLE CO., 31 Bell Avenue, ROANOKE, VA. 





| by supplying more lime to the affected bones. 
| They give it to the monkeys with their food in the 
form of bone dust and limewater. They also feed 
| the monkeys canned salmon in order to supply 
| phosphorus. The treatment is successful if it is 
| begun when the animal is first affected. 
| The sea lions are sometimes afflicted with the 
| terrible filaria, a parasite common in the Chinese. 
This long, thread-like worm works its way into 
the heart, and, gradually tightening about the 
heart valves, produces death with frightful con- 
vulsions. The filaria is supposed to come origi- 
| nally from some fish; for the sea lions live wholly 
upon a fish diet, and the Chinese are also fond of 
| sea food. No way to kill this parasite has yet 
| been discovered. 











Vaudeville Sketch- PL AYS Monologues, Dia- | 


es, Entertainments. hosyes, re | 
Material, prils Make-up Goods. Large C ee. | 
T. S. DENISON & CO. Dept. 79, CHICAGO. | 


and girls can easily earn maney every day after school | 
BOYS i: introducing Leswerk Laundry Tab Tony 
Write Leswerk Mfg. Co., Richmond Hin, N. 








PENROD 
AND SAM 


A New Book 
By Booth Tarkington 


VERYONE fears that the time 
will come when Penrod will 
grow up. That dread time, 

however, is not yet. The new col- 
lection of Penrod stories, Penrod and 
Sam, continues the exciting early 
history of a ‘‘limited bachelor set,’’ 
which consists of Messrs. Penrod 
Schofield and Samuel Williams, at- 
tended now and then by one Herman, 
colored. 








Penrod is the same young irrepres- 
sible—he has not changed a hair. 
Still at the magic age of twelve, he 
enters such glorious places as the 

“‘gentleman’ s dressing room,’’ and 
continues to learn something of the 
ways of love, particularly as they re- 
late to the heart of Marjorie Jones. 

He here stages a ‘‘movie’’ show 
with indescribably funny results. The 
reader becomes acquainted, too, in 
these pages with a remarkable cat, 

‘‘part panther or something,”’ a cat 
which though wanted by the police 
was not found. There is also a severe 
outbreak of cavalry in the Schofield 
neighborhood, an outbreak that 
rivals the great war. A dramatic 
incident occurs to Herman, terrified 
at finding himself in ‘‘White Folk’s 
House.’’ 

At times Penrod’s heart is embit- 
tered with critical disapproval of the 
Creator’s methods—but why go on? 


mn 


Get Your Copy Free 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


Send _us one new yearly subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion and we will pre- 
sent you with a copy of Booth Tarkington’s 
latest novel, Penrod and Sam, author’s 
roouler $1.35 copyrighted edition, sending 
the book to you postpaid. 

NOTE. The book is given only to a present subscriber to 
pay him for securing a sew subscription. Act promptly, 
as this offer is for a limited time only. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
CS 


LIOMYELITIS.—The value of an epidemic 

depends upon the degree to which it stirs 
people to intelligent and effective action. But, as 
a recent issue of the Public Health News of the 
Department of Health of New Jersey says, there 
is danger that the relative importance of infantile 
paralysis may become greatly exaggerated in the 
public mind. As a cause of sickness and death, 
it is not nearly so important as any one of a number 
of other diseases. Diphtheria, for example, takes 
a much greater toll than infantile paralysis does. 
Through the action of a specific toxin, diphtheria 
also sometimes causes paralysis. Scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, measles and even whooping cough 
are each much more important as causes of 
death than infantile paralysis. Scarlet fever often 
causes permanent deafness in those who recover. 
Tuberculosis is many times more important than 
infantile paralysis in respect both to the amount of 
sickness it causes and to the number of people it 
kills. As for babies, diarrhcea carries off more of 
them during a hot summer month than infantile 
paralysis will ordinarily take in a dozen years. 
Yet there is no excitement over any one of those 
diseases. Some of them are far more nearly pre- 
ventable than infantile paralysis, because much 
more is known about them. Typhoid fever, for 
example, is a disease that need not exist at all if 
all that is known about it were actually utilized ; 
enough is known about diphtheria to cause it to 
disappear if the knowledge were practically and 
thoroughly applied; and diarrhoea among infants 
might soon be made a medical curiosity if every- 
one should act on the knowledge that the medical 
profession has of the principles of caring for the 
health of babies. 


EW RAILWAY SIGNALS.—The Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad has adopted a new system of 
signaling with electric lights that does away with 
semaphores and colored signals. All the signals, 
both by day and by night, are given by rows of white 
lights that correspond to the positions of the arms 
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of a semaphore. The lamps are comparatively 
small—only 12-volt, 6-watt— with tungsten hori- 
zontal helical filaments, but they are visible for a 
long distance because they are placed in the exact 
focal centre of small, wide-angle lenses. On the 
electritied section of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
from Philadelphia to Paoli, where the new system 
has been in use for eighteen months, the engineers 
say that the lights are more easily seen than sema- 
phores or any other signals on the line. With 
semaphores the indications are by positions in the 
daytime and by color at night. With colored lamps 
all indications are by color. With the new position- 
light signals all indications are by position. The 
signal engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad pre- 
dicts that the new system will supersede the 
semaphore signals, which are now used almost 
universally. 2 

HE MYSTERY OF MARS.—At the recent an- 

nual meeting of the American Astronomical 
Society at Swarthmore College, Prof. E. C. Picker- 
ing of the Harvard Observatory, in discussing the 
possibility of there being life on the planet Mars, 
«declared that statements on the subject are nothing 
better than conjecture. In the absence of proof 
that Mars is peopled it is not warrantable to 
assume that it is. “The principal work on the 
subject of Mars,” said Prof. Pickering, “has been 
done by the Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, but even the specialists there have ad- 
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when evening shadows fall. 


children. 


because it is such 
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duced nothing definite as to habitation. It has not 
been determined whether the lacerations or so- 
called canals on the surface are the work of beings 
or of nature. The difficulty of proving that the 
planet is inhabited may be realized when you learn 
that the most powerful telescope brings Mars 
apparently to within forty thousand miles of the 
observer. Owing to the atmosphere, it is unlikely 
that the telescope can be improved upon at present. 
While we cannot say that Mars is inhabited, on the 
other hand we cannot say that it is not.’’. Prof. 
Pickering said that, generally speaking, astron- 
omers are losing interest in the subject and hold 
out little hope that experiments designed to settle 
the question will succeed. Discussing in a general 
way the science of astronomy, he said that, in con- 
trast to most pursuits that require the continued 
use of the eyes in observing minute objects, as- 
tronomy strengthens the optic nerve. As an illus- 
tration, he said that few men of science can see 
the canals of Mars through the most powerful 
— until after five years of assiduous prac- 
tice 


RECKED BY WHALES.—The Steamboat 

Inspection Service has reported a most 
extraordinary accident at sea. Early in June, while 
the motor vessel W. 8S., of twenty gross tons, was 
making a quiet passage from San Diego, California, 
to Mazatlan, Mexico, with a cargo of general mer- 
chandise, a whale came up under the vessel when 
it was about seven miles west of San Geronimo 
Island, Mexico, and knocked a hole in the craft, 
which filled so rapidly that it quickly sank. The 
crew took to the lifeboats ten minutes after the 
accident, and were picked up later by another 
vessel. No lives were lost. The incident recalls 
the disaster that overtook the Waterloo, a British 
grain vessel, over sixty years ago in the North 
Sea. The vessel was moving slowly along when 
the lookout sighted a large whale to windward, 
partly out of the water, and swimming toward the 
vessel at a rapid rate. Ten yards away from the 
Ship the whale dived and struck the hull so vio- 
lently that the ship keeled partly over. The whale 
then rose to the surface and plunged downward 
headforemost, and the tail in its final flourish nearly 
touched the foreyard. Two hours later the vessel 
began to settle; the crew and the captain barely 
had time to launch the boats when the ship cap- 
sized and went down by the head. 


The music-hour has taken the 


place of the story-hour at dusk 
—the Columbia plays for the children now 


Far more fascinating than fairy 
tales, and always a mystery to child- 
ish minds, the music of the Columbia 
Grafonola has a magic appeal for 


Not simply because it is music, but 
‘‘real’’? music—real 
singing and playing by real, human 
people, with the vivid, human quality 
of 4ife—that children feel so keenly 


personality. 


and prove it. 
is convincing. 




























Grafonola 


The Columbia brings the hearer into 
intimate, personal touch with genius. 
tone—clear and natural; 
true—creates an impression of presence and 


A great artist’s record is more than 
a record on the Columbia Grafonola — it 
is the artist himse/f/ Hear 
the Grafonola — compare, 
Comparison 


New Columbia Records on sale 
the 20th of every month. 
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Its 


round, full and 


Peculiarities of voice and expression, 
of touch and technique and temperament, 
are presented with an effect of reality that 
means instant recognition. 
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Why Wait 


Mr. Coffee Drinker, till 
heart, nerves, or stom- 
ach “give way” ? 


The sure, easy way 
to keep out of coffee 
troubles is to use the 


pure food-drink— 


OSTUM 


Better quit coffee 
now, while you are 
feeling good, and try 
Postum, the popular 
American beverage. 

















’ “There’s a Reason” 
\ 
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| FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our Ilus- 


STAMPS. Album (500 illust.)3c. Bullard Co., Sta. A, Boston i 


HIGH 


crave ENGINES 


FOR FARM and SHOP 
2 to 22 H.P.—Gasoline,Kerosene, 


WITTE 


from coast to coast. Thousands | 
in use. 
buying an engine to grind f 





| any kind—write for latest WITTE Factory Prices. 
| Free Book, “How To Judge Engines.” 
Address ED. H. WITTE, President, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
3617 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 3617 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


+217 PLANTING GUID} 
PURE SEEDBOOK 
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Galloway Bros. & Co. 


‘Try the New Companion’ |\ 
‘Three Months Before You Decide 


We offer four high-grade styles (both foot- 
treadle and electric machines) with all the 
latest improvements and many exclusive fea- 
tures not found on any other sewing machine. 














Naphtha or Distillate. Known | 
If you are thinking of | | 
— pump ‘water —enw wood—or run machinery of | | 


| State size engine wanted, and I will send you my 
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STRONGER 
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THAN NAILS 
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"A postal bet 
| MEAD CYCLE Co., DEPT. C-50, CHICAGO 


ZFACTORY fo RIDER 


oon a Bieyete 
RANGER BICYCLES in %styles, colors 
and sizes. Greatly improved; toe re 


to clear. 
not buy a a ree tires or sundries until you 
Ral betnee' ane new aaire ow prices 


terms. A ie now. 











trated Descriptive Sewing Machine Booklet to-day. 
A postal will bring it by return mail. 


| Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. | 
Stam S FREE—75 all different for names two collectors. 
DS Postage 2c. Lists PREE. Toledo Stamp Co.,Toledo.0 


St | 100 diff. Mexico, Turkey, etc.,10e. List Free. A, 
AMPS | wea. ‘50%. 1 buy stamps.’ L.B. Dover, St. Louis, 


STAMP aS | 
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ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO. 1376 ROWE 
Ask about the Ro-San Washstand—Hot and Cold mich, 





~ More Co Comfortable, 
. Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
peive oan. vault and cess- 
Pool, 


@re breeding 
places for germs. Have 
warm, » odorless 
toilet 


by State 


LUTELY ODORLESS 
it Aprwhere In The House 
sae ~ lled bye  homical yeccess in 
container, w you empty o 
aye 4 Oo ©. No more trouble 
lutely guaran- 
ice, 


BLDG., DETROIT, 


unning Water Without Plumbin 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
Bee postage prepaid to any address in the 


United States, $2.25 to C aaneh, oan 0 to foreign | 
ost Office, Boston, | 


countries. Entered at the 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


How Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
colleet money for renewals. 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion_ when sent by 
imail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Iexpress Money Order. When neither of these’can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 


the envelope. 


Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape: 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Renewals. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
8 unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


our boo 








HEART STRAIN 


1Y heart strain we mean a temporary dila- | 
| tion of the heart caused by some exces- | 
sive muscular effort—usually made by a | 
person of sedentary habits unused to | 


hard labor. The heart may have been 
already in a weakened state through 
disease of one of its valves or fatty 
degeneration of its muscular wall, although it 
may have been apparently healthy; or, although 
not actually diseased, it may have been weakened 
and made irritable by excessive tobacco smoking. 

The dilation is brought about by a sudden in- 
crease of blood pressure in the heart cavities, 
which is in turn the result of the obstruction to the 
flow of blood through the tissues or in the lungs 
that attends the strong contraction of the muscles 

. andthe holding ofthe breath. Lifting a very heavy 
weight, running after a car, or any other sudden 
increase in muscular effort may be enough to strain 
the heart. The affection is not uncommon in boys 
who return to school or college after the summer 
vacation and resume their athletic contests before 
they have got back into training; sometimes it 
occurs in the well trained when they are tempora- 
rily run down with a “cold” or a bilious attack. 

The signs of heart strain are great shortness of 
breath, pain or distress in the region of the heart, 
and a marked feeljng of weakness or faintness. 
The front of the chest, where the beat of the heart 
is to be seen, is usually tender to the touch, al- 
though steady pressure with the flat of the hand is 
grateful. The pulse is irregular and rapid. It 
is not possible to say how long such a condition 
will last, for its duration depends on the intensity 
of the strain, the state of the heart before the 
strain and the treatment the condition receives. 
Generally, complete rest in bed for a day or two 
and staying quietly at home for another day or 
two will bring back tone to a normal heart; but if 
the strain was very severe, a heart tonic may be 
necessary to help the organ to recover its strength 
and poise. 

Since a strain untreated or wrongly treated may 
result in a permanently injured heart, or even in 
death, it is advisable to seek medical advice imme- 
diately in all such cases, 


o 9 
BY-PRODUCTS 


T was Bess who first discovered that 
sister was making cake—cake with the 
delicious icing that was almost as nice 
as ice cream itself. And Bess, being 
the most loyal little soul in the world, 

» flew straightway to summon Bennie. 

VS Three minutes later the two were 
standing anxiously at sister’s elbow, watching 
with critical eyes the icing of the loaf. 

“It’s all covered now, sister. I can’t see the 
leastest hole.” That was Bess. 

“Seems as if it’s awful thick on that side. Don’t 
you think you could scrape off a little mite?”” That 
was Bennie. 

“T might just as well stop, now that you two are 
here,” sister said, laughing. ‘There, take them!” 
and she surrendered bowl, spoon and egg beater. 
The children flew to the doorstep. They were 
strictly honorable always, taking turns in scraping 
off mouthfuls of the treasure that adhered to spoon 
and bowl. Miss Jessup, the boarder, coming up 
from the garden with her hands full of sweet peas, 
stopped to laugh at the two happy, sticky faces. 

“A kitchen by-product!”’ sister called gayly from 
the pantry. “Hadn’t you happened upon it before? 
I think the children believe the icing on the egg 
beater has a particular flavor that it never quite 
achieves on the cake itself.” 

The boarder stepped across the sill into the 
kitchen. 

“That’s precisely it,” she declared. 
I’ve been trying to get it into words. 
by-products that are so wonderful.” : 

Sister’s pleasant eyes looked at her in perplexity. 

“What do you mean?” she cried. “Remember 
I’ma country girl and can’t understand the learned 
dialects.” 

“Do you really want to understand ?” 

“IT should say Ido! If you knew how I long to 
understand—oh, everything!” 

This time the laughter had slipped out of sister’s 
voice and a longing slipped in that the girl never 
meant to betray. The boarder smiled to herself 
over something—then she spoke slowly, as if she 
were searching for her words. 

“I mean this: Those children are having one of 
the good times no money could buy for them. 
When they grow up it will be one of the things 
they will always remember. Nothing, I’ll wager, 
will ever taste so good to them as the icing they 
‘slick’ off the egg beater. It isn’t the icing alone— 
it’s because sister understands, and likes to give 
them the treat; and it will be all tangled up with 
memories of summer mornings on the doorstep 
and winter mornings in the kitchen. And that’s 
the kind of by-products you are giving people all 
the time. Boarding isn’t supposed to include the 
freedom of the garden and sweet peas with the 
dew on them; nor the dearest sharing of home 
ways and things. It is all the lovely by-products 


“For days 
It’s your 


Payment to strangers | 


| of yours that make me think you one of the most 
| successful women I ever knew, Rachel Kinsley.” 
| ‘“Why—’” Rachel gasped. And then she could 
|not goon. But her eyes were answer enough for 
| the boarder. 
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A FAMOUS CLOWN 


| 

NE of the famous people who have passed 
QO away since the war began is the famous 

Russian clown, Anatole Durov. 

| Durov held that, whatever your vocation, the 

| only thing that brings you success is work. Accord- 
ingly, he became the most industrious, successful 

}and beloved clown in Russia, and probably the 

| richest clown in the world, too, for when he died, 

not long since, he left a fortune of a million dollars, 

| and a collection of trained aiimals that brought 

| visitors to his home from all over the world. 

| Born of an ancient and noble family, he was a 
| pupil of the renowned Cadet Corps, but before his 
| graduation he ran away and joined a cireus. 


- | But he had no ambition to be an ordinary clown. 


| He kept in touch with politics, with everything 
| that took place in Russia, and applied to it his wit. 
Soon he became an unlicensed censor of Russian 
| society in motley. Evil he rebuked by jest and 
| gibe. 
tongue, and furious officials once brought about 
his exile. Russia loved him too well for that, 
however, and soon he was back in the ring. To 
| show that he meant to be more discreet, he ap- 
peared with a padlock attached to his mouth. 
| He was a very famous animal trainer. The pig 
| was his favorite pupil, and it is said that his pigs 
| could do almost everything that human beings can 
| do except talk. 

A team of trained pigs drew him about the 
streets, and so did he love them that a pig’s head 
with a ‘‘D” to the left was the device upon his seal. 

He used to enjoy telling how, when he was on 
tour in Germany, one of his pigs ran away and 
came finally to a farm not far from Berlin. The 
farmer, who was a kind man, gave the tired- 
looking beast food and drink. To his consterna- 
tion, the visitor solemnly mounted an upturned 


| barrel, looked gratefully at its host, and stood on 
| its head as a token of appreciation. 
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WASHINGTON’S PENSIONER 


NE of the recipients of Washington’s bounty 
QO was his old neighbor, Capt. John Posey. 

Posey sold Washington not only his Ferry 
Farm but also his claim to Western lands. He 
became financially embarrassed, in fact, ruined; 
his family were scattered, and he made frequent 
applications to Washington for advice and assist- 
ance. Washington helped to educate a son, St. 
Lawrence, who had been reduced to the hard 
expedient of tending bar in a tavern; and he also 
kept a daughter, Milly, at Mount Vernon, as a 
sort of companion to Mrs. Washington. The cap- 
tain once wrote the following delightful letter, 
which is quoted by Mr. Paul Leland Haworth in 
George Washington: Farmer: 

“T could (have) been able to (have) Satisfied all 
my old Arrears, some months AGoe, by marrying 
(an) old widow woman in this County. She has 
large soms (of) cash by her, and Prittey good Est. 
—She is as thick as she is high—And gits drunk at 
Least three or foure (times) a weak—which is 
Disagreable to me—has Viliant Sperrit when 
Drunk—its been (a) great Dispute in my mind what 
to Doe,—I beleave I shu’d Run all Resks—if my 
Last wife, had been (an) Even temper’d woman, 
but her Sperrit, has Given me such (a) Shock—that 
I am afraid to Run the Resk again.” 

Evidently the captain did not find a way out of 
his troubles by the matrimonial route, for some- 
what later he was in jail at Queenstown, presum- 
ably for debt, and we find in one of Washington’s 
cash memorandum books under date of October 
15, 1773: “By Charity—given Captn. Posey,” four 
pounds. One of the sons later settled in Indiana, 
and the “pocket” county is named after him. 
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FARMING IN MEXICO 


Tie American farmer and the Mexican farmer 
have nothing in common. The Mexican 
farmer, says a‘writer in World’s Work, is a 
king among millionaires, a modern survival of the 
feudal lord of the land. He says: 

You look across a level plain and you see a 
magnificent house of stone, cement and timber, 
covering sometimes as much as half an acre. 
Surrounding it are other houses—hundreds of 
them—but all small, constructed of adobe, brush 
or even of cornstalks. You are not looking at a 
town, but at a ranch settlement. In the great 
house, which costs more than all the little ones put 
together, lives the haciendado and his family. In 
the little houses live the peons. 

The typical farm in Mexico is not of one hundred 
and sixty acres, but of a million. In the State of 
Morelos twenty-eight haciendados own all the agri- 
cultural land. Twelve own nine tenths of it. The 
greatest part of the agricultural and grazing lands 
of Chihuahua is owned by one family. 

The million-acre farm is mostly fallow. Although 
it is naturally a rich agricultural country, Mexico 
does not produce enough corn and beans to feed 
its own peon population. Modern machinery is 
needed, but modern machinery will never be used 
extensively as long as the labor of the peon is so 
cheap that his primitive methods are less costly 
than machine methods. 
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NO QUARTER FOR HIM 


RS. JONES was standing in the doorway 
talking with old Mr. Ham, a neighbor. 
They were speaking in uncomplimentary 
terms about an impostor who had lately passed 
through the village, swindling right and left. 
“He’d better not come round here again!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Jones indignantly. “If he does, I'll 
give him no quarter.” 
“Quarter!” shouted the enraged old man, “quar- 
ter! Well, I guess not! I wouldn’t give him ten 


cents!” 
9s 


THE INCONSIDERATE MICE 


MORE kind-hearted and ingenuous soul 
A never lived than Aunt Betsey, but she was 
a poor housekeeper. On one occasion a 
neighbor who had run in*for a “back-door” call 
was horrified to see a mouse run across Aunt 
Betsey’s kitchen floor. “Why on earth don’t you 
set a trap, Betsey?” she asked. 
“Well,” replied Aunt Betsey, “I did have a trap 
set. But land, it was such a fuss! Those mice 
kept getting into it!” 





No man was in too high a place for his | 








Swifts Four Cutout Calendar Dolls 


Send to-day for your set 


These big darlings, each with four 
beautiful costumes — all sixteen richly 
colored—are more than 18 inches tall, big 
as live new babies, can stand alone! Each 
doll is worth 25c. You will say you 
never saw such unusual calendars, even 
in the famous Swift ‘‘Premium’ series. 


How your children will love them! 
How their little hearts will thrill with 
joy, when they dress and undress these 
big beauti 

You too must be stony-hearted if you 
will not find yourself smiling every day 
of 1917 as you look at these winsome 
little faces, and enjoying each season’s 
change to a gay new costume. 


Their Characters and Costumes 
Who could resist Dashing Donald, the hand- 
some boy doll, in any of his three gay sporting 
suits or his surprise costume? 
Coy Clarabel with her bashful brown eyes, 
lips and curly black hair would melt the 
of an iceberg. Nothing could be more 


Swift & Company, 


4121 Packers Ave., 


fetching than her red, blue and green costumes. 
Everyone loves Sweet Sylvia for her dewy 
violet eyes, and -. & as .eo as her nature. 
How pretty she | white, rose, blue 
and as 
for Merry Myrtle, her brown_hair and 
twinkling blue eyes are oe In a pretty 
blue or pink or tan or scarlet costume she is 
sw 


Send for these calendars—daily they will re- 
mind you of the rare quality of 


Swift’s “Premium” Ham 
and Bacon 
— How to Get the Calendars— 


one doll with four costumes forming a com- 
yd te calendar for 1917, Li be sent to any address 
in the United States for 10¢ 0c, in coin or stamps 
or—Trade end of five Swift’s 


e cartons, 
rom D Swift's “Premium” Sliced Bacon 


—6 Maxi 5 from Brookt - ae anise 
ne Pp 
or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers — 
{If you live in Canada send ten cents extra on 
- each doll ordered to pay duty.) 
NOTE: —All 
four complete calendars 
the number of labels or 


Oleom 
or—4 La 


does dota leh foes cong fet fo. Ge, 
or wrappers required for each doll. 
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BIE STRE 


Tires of Miles and Smiles 














“Let us make a bicycle tire to sell at 
$2.50 each. Let us make this tire the 
best tire the great Goodyear factory 
can build, and let us guarantee it to 
the boys of America.” 

No sooner had The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company decided upon this 
important step, than those handsome, 


speedy, lasting Blue Streak Bicycle 
Tires were seen on the bikes of the 


fellows you know. 


Happy fellows, 


00, pedaling in the sunshine, far away 
from the shadows cast by the Gloom 
Twins—“Tire Trouble” and “Tire Ex- 


pense.” 


Lighten your heart and speed up 
the good old bike! 


Get Blue Streaks from your dealer 


and whistle while you ride. 
The Goodyear ite & Rubber Company 


kron, Ohio 
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HOW IT COULD 
HAVE BEEN PREVENTED 


The above illustration will prevent a 

hundreds of disastrous skidding acci- 
dents, because it will make negligent 
and inexperienced motorists think and act. On the next rainy 
day they will be prepared for wet, slippery asphalt and treach- 
erous mud—their tires will be equipped with the only positive 
= safeguard against skidding— 


Weed skit Chains 


: These Facts Should Persuade You to Think 
= and Act Now, Before It’s Too Late: 


Dealers who sell the most tires are organizations who operate large fleets 
the largest sellers of Weed Chains, of cars—use Weed Chains. 


and they recommend Weed Chains They all use Weed Chains to save 
regardless of what brand or type of  jives and property. They do it to save 
tire they sell. Every car manufact- themselves from damage suits. They = 
urer uses Weed Chains on his service, | nowhow often skidding causes disas- = 
: demonstrating and test cars. trous accidents and how much it costs 
= The great taxicab companies, the __to repair the damage. They all know, 
= delivery services of big businesses in through experience, that there is no = 
= every line—allthegreatwellinformed substitute for Weed Chains. ~ = 



































Weed Chains are sold for all brands and types of tires by dealers 
everywhere. So stop at your dealer’s today and ‘‘Weed Chain 
ALL FOUR TIRES To Safety’’, before it’s too late. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Sole Manufacturers of Weed Chains 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
In Canada—Dominion Chain Co. Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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ORD CHESTERFIELD, one of the most famous men of English history, 
wrote this letter to his fifteen-year-old son at the time that our own 
GEORGE WASHINGTON was also just fifteen years old. 


170 years have passed since then; but Lord Chesterfield’s advice 
holds good today—and with this great advantage—you have Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream to help you in the care of your teeth. . 





Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is as good to 
the taste as it is good for the teeth. Its 
use is a health-building habit. 


Try it today. 


Sold everywhere, or a trial 
tube sent for 4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 25 199 Fulton Street, New York 


ye, jin Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap: a new size al 10c a cake. 


GOOD TEETH-GOOD HEALTH 








